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NEWS OF 
—_—_..———— 
MPERIAL constitutionalism bas been in serious danger this 
| week. The new Constitution retains the proviso authorizing the 
Emperor when he pleases to appeal to the people for a plebiscitum. 
Ministers of course do not like that, and there has been talk of 
resignations. The Emperor, however, refused to yield; and as 
resignation involved a return to personal government, M. Ollivier 
made the best of it by demanding that the new Constitution also 
should be submitted to the people, whose acceptance will shut the 
mouths of M. Rouher and his friends. No consent of the Corps 
Législatif is needed for the submission, but the question was 
brought up by M. De Choiseul and the Left, and led to an ener- 
getic debate, during which M. Ollivier declared that without the 
plebiscitum the Ministry would have no foothold, but would be 
told, “You are only an audacious reaffirmation of that personal 
power which has only modified itself because it has found twelve 
Liberal accomplices.” The Chamber on a division supported him 
by 227 to 43, but there is much latent discontent in the majority. 


The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race came off on Wednesday, 
and Cambridge won for the first time in ten years. The day was 
fine, all London turned out ; there was a frightful crush all along 
the river bank,—attended, according to the Lancet, by a long list 
of accidents; there was a good deal of ruffianism, and let us hope 
there was some little enjoyment. Holidays in London are too 
few for us to grudge one, but the astounding fuss made about this 
race is not creditable to English sense, and we vote that the Press 
next year report it like a divorce case,—with nothing but names 
and result. 


Some months ago we said the new Canadian fishery rules would 
breed trouble, and were sharply snubbed for our pains. Now 
General Grant has informed Congress, by special message, that he 
thinks Canada is going to enforce these rules against inshore 
fishing, and has sent a small ‘* naval steamer ” to protect American 
fishermen, and warned American officers in Canadian waters to 
prevent infractions of the treaty by his own people or illegal 
interference by ours. The Canadians, on their side, are very 
sensitive about their fish, we are very sensitive about ‘ naval 
steamers ” seizing British subjects, and altogether there is likely to 
be matter for spirited negotiation. 


The state of feeling in the House is threatening. On 
the Dublin University question yesterday week, — i.c., nomi- 
nally on the question of adjournment, — many excellent 
Liberals voted against their leader and party, though Mr. 
Gladstone did make it a Government question. ‘The Mem- 
bers for Brighton, Mr. Fawcett and Mr. White, are both 


Sir C. Dilke (Chelsea), and Sir H. Hoare (also Chelsea) often 
runs with his colleague. Mr. P. A. Taylor never grudges a blow 
to any Government, and Mr. Morrison, if not actually cavernous, 
8 steadily tending to the concave,—has reached what the mathe- 
maticians call the point of “contrary flexure.” But here 
were Mr. Seely (Lincoln), Mr. W. Fowler (Cambridge), 
Dr. Playfair again, and again alao the chairman of Com- 
mittees, Mr. Dodson, Then agaia, Mr. W. Fowler, M.P. for 





Cambridge,—able and sagacious man of great culture and 
cautious ways,—moves an amendment on the Irish Land Bill on 
Thursday night, which Mr. Gladstone declares must lead to the 
failure of the Bill, if it is carried, and while several of its other 
Liberal supporters walk out of the house, Mr. Fowler declines to 
withdraw it, and places the Government in the narrowest majority 
of the session,—only 32. It does not look nice. The truth is 
that such a cave as Mr. Fawcett is excavating would have 
strengthened Lord Palmerston, but it does not strengthen Mr. 
Gladstone. He is too earnestly Liberal to earn the cautious Con- 
servative-Liberal support which is given against the restless left 
wing. Lord Palmerston would have accepted Mr. Fowler's 
amendment. Mr, Gladstone resists both the over-cautious 
Moderates and the angry Radicals, and—combines their hostilities. 


The first great fight on the Irish Land Bill came off on Monday, 
when Mr. Disraeli moved that the compensation for eviction pro- 
vided in Clause 3 should be limited by the insertion of the words 
‘tin respect of unexhausted improvements made by him, or any pre- 
decessor in title, and of interruption in the completion of any course 
of husbandry suited to the holding.” As the Government were 
known to be about to remodel the clause so as to separate compen- 
sation for improvements from compensation for eviction, this struck 
at one main idea of the Bill. We have described the drift of the 
debate elsewhere, but may add here that Mr. Disraeli was beaten 
by 296 to 220, but that a concession has subsequently been made 
on one of Mr. Disraeli’s points. He urged that the withdrawal of 
the landlord’s option of compelling the tenant to take a 31 years’ 
lease greatly increased the hardsbip of the fine on eviction, and on 
Thursday Mr. Gladstone pointed out that the offer would be one 
of the “‘ equities ’’ considered by the Court in awarding compensa- 
tion. ‘This weakens the tenant’s “right” somewhat, though not 
so much as an obligation to take a lease would have done, becauge 
the landlord to establish his “ equity ” will have to show that his 
lease was fair. 


On the following day Mr. Chichester Fortescue moved his 
remodelled clause declaring that a tenant disturbed in his holding 
by his landlord shall be entitled to compensation for the dis- 
turbance up toa certain scale. The debate of the previous day 
was, therefore, renewed, chiefly by smaller men, but Dr. Ball, 
who rises every day in Parliamentary influence, ‘ objected 
to the principle” of payment for eviction, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue openly defended the principle, and after a Parliamentary 
‘*row ” between Mr. Hardy and Mr. Gladstone as to whether the 
latter had said something or quoted Ear] Russell as saying it, the 
‘principle ” was affirmed by 293 to 182, a majority of 111, the 
greatest majority that ‘‘ tenant-right” when nakedly put before the 
country ever obtained. The result is that as the Bill stands wilful 
‘* disturbance ” of a tenant so poor as not to be free is in Ireland 
an offence punishable with damages. 





On Thursday night, Mr. Gladstone stated the concessions he 
was about to make to the Conservative land feeling of 
the House. He had consented to limit to twenty years 
the interference with freedom of contract. He reluctantly 
consented to include all tenants of holdings of £50 rent and 
upwards, in the class with whose free contracts the Bill would 
prohibit interference, on the ground that they are independent 
enough to look after their own interests :—and though the clause 
by which landlords could escape the provisions of the Bill by 
offering a thirty-one years’ lease satisfactory to the Court was 





of them this session confirmedly cavernous, and so apparently is | 


withdrawn, yet it was still intended that any such landlords’ cffer 
should be taken fairly into account by the Court under the Equi- 
| ties’ clauses, and be considered to tell in diminution of damages. Mr. 
| Gladstone quoted in a portion of his speech showing a marvellous 

command of all the details of the subject, the ample reasons for 
giving very much higher damages for eviction at the lower end of 
| the scale than at the higher. His new scale is a maximum of 7 years’ 

rent (if no separate claim be made for minor improvements, and 
| of 5 years if it be) for farms of £10, and under ;—a maximum of 5 

years’ rent (if no separate claim for minor improvements be made, 
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and of 4 years if it be) for farms under £30 and above £10, a 
maximum of 4 years’ rent between £39 and £40, of 3 years’ be- 
tween £40 and £50, of 2 years’ between £50 and £100, and of 1 


year’s rent over £100. 


Mr. Fowler, M.P. for Cambridge, insisting on the admission 
that free contract is only impossible for the very small and poor 
tenants, proposed that no farmers paying a rent over £50 should 


be entitled to any ‘damages for eviction,”"—to anything, that is, 
beyond their claim for real improvements,—and was strougly sup- 
ported by Sir Roundell Palmer. Mr. Gladstone agreed to except 
the large grazing farmers from the right to damages for eviction, 
and to limit the total claim of all the larger farmers (above £50 a 
year) to a maximum of £250 (as proposed by Mr. Samuelson), but 
he keenly resisted Mr. Fowler's amendment, declaring that he had 
already conceded so much to the Conservative feeling of the 
House as to lose considerable moral support in Ireland. More- 
over, such a rule would tend dangerously to promote consolidation 
of £20 and £30 farms iato £50 and £60 farms, and would, more- 
over, place a gulf between the rights of holders of farms at £45 
and holders of farms at £55, which could not be justified by any- 
thing in their circumstances. He said, very wisely, that he would 
sooner drop the Bill than agree to it. On this, Sir R. Palmer 
tried to persuade Mr. Fowler to withdraw his amendment, but did 
not sneeeed. TLonudly proclaiming his loyalty, Mr. Fowler divided 
against the Government, and obtained 218 votes against 250,— 
leaving the Government a majority of only 32. 


Mr. Fawcett’s motion committing the House of Commons to a 
warm approval of ‘‘ mixed” academical education in Ireland, and 
of the policy of Trinity College, Dublin, in asking for power to 
open its emoluments equally to men of all religious opinions, raised 
avery warm debate yesterday week, the critical issues of*which we 
have discussed fully in another column. ‘The principal feature of 
the debate was a very remarkable maiden speech from the junior 
Member for the University of Dublin, Mr. Plunket, the grandson 
of the great orator, and one in gifts at least, not unworthy of his 
descent. As to the political attitude which Mr. Plunket seems to 
be assuming,—though for an Irish Tory he is very reasonable,— 
we feel more doubtful. Mr. Plunket, after comparing Mr. Gladstone 
to Faust and Cardinal Cullen to Mephistopheles, was very elo- 
quent about the wiles of the ‘* gentleman in red,” but it was the 
scarlet woman he was really inveighing against. He fears her 
‘¢ disastrous ” ascendancy and domination in Ireland, which might 
be very terrible, no doubt,—but why anticipate? Why cannot he 
let it alone? ‘he restlessness of this suppressed scarlet fever is 
not a happy augury for the young orator’s statesmanship. 





Mr. Peter Taylor, the “* Red ” Member for Leicester, on ‘Tues- 
day asked leave to bring in a Bill for payment of Members, 
declaring openly that he made his proposal to destroy the exclu- 
siveness of the House of Commons. He reviewed the history of 
this question, showed the difficulty of a poor man entering the 
House, andsuggested one of three courses, that every member should 
have £500 a year, so as to make of membership a profession, or that 
every member should have, say £200, or that any member who 
asked for it in forma pauperis should have £150. (We are 
wholly opposed to payment, but if it is ever established, two guineas 
for each attendance would be a better arrangement.) Mr. Glad- 
stone replied in a speech full of humour and placidity, and con- 
taining not only a noteworthy remark on the value of a *‘ leisured 
class,” on which we have commented elsewhere, but an admission 
that there was a great deal to be said for equal electoral districts. 
He, of course, opposed the immediate motion, and laid down the 
principle that payment, if it ever came, must come from the elec- 
toral district. Mr. Taylor pushed his motion to a division, and 
obtained 24 votes against 211. 


Why does not Mr. Walter propose that all persons seized 
with small-pox in Berkshire should at once be buried in 
quicklime? His constituents would be delighted. The 
Sanitary Board of Maidenhead, it appears, have a practice of 
hiring cottage hospitals for pauper patients with that disease. 
They hired one recently in the village of White Waltham, and 
though told by the vicar, Mr. W. W. Yonge, that there would be a 
breach of the peace—a breach which appears from his letter to 
have his sympathy—they were unable to believe that Englishmen 
could be such savages. However, White Waltham rose and 
destroyed the fittings of the house selected, and the patients— 
children—were placed in a solitary house in a field near Maiden- 
head. We trust Mr. Yonge preached next week on the healing 


sented to have touched, and showed his audie 
sible any imitation of His example would be. 
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The Austrian Ministry has resigned, The non-German 

of the Reichsrath seceded, alleging that their constituents Pre: 
more power for the local Diets, which the Ministry saad 
grant. The Ministers thereupon advised resistance, aud a di ° 
lution of the seceding Diets ; but the Kaiser preferred Conciliati 
and the Ministry resigned. A new one is in process of formatj 
but the Germans in the Reichsrath have passed a resolution a; 
ing that concession has gone far enough, and that they will 

any experiments of an unconstitutional character, Clear} 
Emperor will either have to rule without his Parliament, “a 
the Germans rule, or to divide his non-Hungarian subjects j 
States on the American plan, with a Senate, but no Conguaes 
himself perpetual President. ‘The situation looks dangerous, byt 
Austria is like a cup in a picture, always falling, but Dever 
lower. “ 


Sir R. Temple presented the Indian Budget on Saturday, and 
the telegram containing its details was received in London - 
same day. That is most satisfactory, but the Budget, ag far a 
we understand it, is not. In 1868-69 the actual revenue wa 
£51,657,600, and the actual expenditure £54,431,000, leaving 
deficit of £2,774,000. In 1869-70 the income was £52,942 009 
and the expenditure 53,568,000, leaving a deficit of £626,000, ht 
1870-71, after reducing public works by a million Sterling, Sip 
Richard still expects a large deficit, and a diminution of his ead 
balance to £10,000,000 in March, 1871, and he therefore pro- 
poses to increase the income-tax from nearly 4d. in the pound tg 
nearly 8d. ‘The export duty on rice, which is killing the trade, 
is, moreover, to be retained. When all this has heen done, the 
revenue will be £52,327,000, and the ordinary expenditure 
£52,164,000, leaving a surplus of £163,000. ‘That is to say, 
after depriving public works of a million, and cutting every salary 
within reach, and raising the income-tax to a war figure, the 
Indian Government hopes, if nothing happens, and if extraordj. 
nary expenditure is paid out of its cash reserve, and if its figures 
are not too favourable, to show a surplus of twopence-halfpenny, 
It is an Italian Budget that, not an Indian one, and we recom. 
mend the Duke of Argyle to fix his statement as late as he cap, 
If he does not, he will be compelled either to make remarks better 
not made, or to stand up against Lord Salisbury when armed with 
an unanswerable case,—not the pleasantest of positions, 











Lord Dalhousie’s triangular trunk railway for India is being 
fast completed. Direct through communication between Bombay 
and Calcutta is now open, and the journey may be made in 
70 hours. ‘he advocates of a Western capital for the Empire are 
exultant, and say that although the trade of Calcutta may increase, 
her political importance must diminish. We should say the effect 
of the railway would be all the other way. In 1848 Calcutta was 
42 days from England, and Bombay 35 ; now Bombay is 27 days, 
and Calcutta only 30. On the other hand, Bombay will become 
more and more the great port of communication with Europe, as 
ships passing through the Canal will hardly cross the Indian 
Ocean and the Bay of Bengal in order to avoid the expense 
of railway transit. That Suez Canal will make Bombay. 


That part of Dr. Newman’s letter to Bishop Ullathorne which 
expresses frankly enough his feeling about the definition of the 
dogma of infallibility has now been published, and expresses, or 
rather, we should say, will seem to most readers to express, a mental 
condition of considerable and even painful perplexity in the writer, 
It is true, he says, that ‘* we are all at rest and have no doubts,— 
and at least practically, not to say doctrinally,—hold the Holy 
Father to be infallible ;” and also, ‘‘as to myself, personally, 
please God I do not expect any trial at all.” Still, the whole tone 
of the letter is one of sheer dismay. He speaks of the definition 
as “thunder in the clear sky,” and asks, ‘‘ What have we done 
to be treated as the faithful never were treated before? When 
has a definition de side been a luxury of devotion, and not a stem, 
painful necessity? Why should an aggressive, insolent faction bz 
allowed to make the heart of the just sad whom the Lord hath not 
made sorrowful?” And he speaks of the despair excited by the pros 
pect as so great, that at one time a man will give up ‘ all theology 
as a bad job,” and recklessly believe henceforth ‘ almost that the 
Pope is impeccable,” and at another may be tempted to believe all 
the worst that a book like “Janus” says. “If it is God's will,” 
the letter ends, “ that the Pope's infallibility is to be defined, then it 
is God’s will to throw back the times and moments of that triumph 





of the Leper, whom Christ, as he is perhaps aware, is repre- 
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to bow my head to His adorable, inscrutable Providence.” 
bab ul expression of dismay was ever penned. In his 
ta Catholicism in England Dr. Newman expressly explains 
Protestants that Catholics believe the Pope to be infallible when 
eo om doctrine ex cathedré. We hardly understand the 
red in his feelings. Speaking for ourselves, and, we imagine, 
Protestants, the enormous difficulty,—the gulf that widens 
we you gaze at it,—ia to believe in an infallible human 
sstion at all. We should have thought an infallible head 
jute trifle easier to believe in than any other infallibility. 





The Canadians, we perceive, are very indignant at the execution 
Mr. Seott by “General” Riell on a charge of loyalty. We 
only wish the House of Commons shared their sentiments. Mr. 

has been twice questioned in the House upon the subject, 
w Monday by Mr. Sinclair Aytoun, and on Thursday by 
Mr. Whalley. On Monday, Mr. Monsell replied that the Cana- 
digo Government had asked for a small body of troops to co- 

with Canadian troops in preserving peace, and that ‘ the 
was under the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government.” 
(ju Thursday he was sorry to say that the news of the murder of 
My Seott had been officially confirmed, but “could not see what 
Her Majesty’s Government could take for the protection of 
the loyal inhabitants more efficient than those which he informed 
the House two or three days béfore were under consideration,” — 
that is, to all appearance, no steps at all. However, we admit that 
the Government is not much worse than the House of Commons. 
Just imagine a body of English gentlemen hearing that an 
Englishman had been publicly executed by a rebel leader for his 
loyalty, and leaving the question of that leader’s punishment to 
Mr. Whalley! We almost believe that if France seized Jersey, 
siyona Tuesday, the House would go on on Wednesday with 
some ecclesiastical Bill, and Sir George Jenkinson or some such 
member would be smoothly snubbed for asking what had become 
of that portion of Her Majesty’s dominions. 





Mr. Hughes moved, late on Monday night, an Address to the 
Queen praying her to order that in the five statutes establishing 
the Constitution of the new governing bodies of Shrewsbury, 
Winchester, Harrow, Charterhouse, and Rugby, the words re- 
qoiring membership of the Church of England as a qualification 
in the case of persons elected or nominated members of the 
governing bodies, should be omitted. As it was after 1 o'clock 
when the motion came on, the discussion was almost immediately 
adjourned, and was, we believe, to be continued last night, too 
late, however, for us to know its course or result. We may just 
say, however, that the impression of the Public School Com- 
missioners seems to have been that all schools, both under the 
Public Schools Act, and the Endowed Schools Act of last year, 
where the services of the Church of England are used (i.e., nine- 
tenths of all the grammar schools) are denominational schools, 
with a right to their strictly denominational character, whether 
the religious teaching be one of the main objects of the founder 
or not. If that were so, the Universities would clearly have an 
equal right to maintain their denominational character. We are 
quite sure this was not the meaning of the Government in 
drawing the Endowed Schools’ Act, and we are quite sure no 
such interpretation can hold with relation to the great public 
schools. The University of Lopdon has of course declined to 
investigate the faith of the governors she is asked to appoint, 
and unless this provision be cancelled, at least in her case, she 
om appoint any governors under the new order of things 
at all. 


Another ecclesiastical debate arose on Wednesday as to the 
ratrictions on the obtaining of sites for Dissenting chapels and 
schools, which the bigotry of landowners often renders it very 
dificult todo. It was scarcely denied by anybody that as much 
of compulsory power should be given to Dissenters as is given to 
Church people for obtaining sites for churches. But Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope pointed out that in the case of churches these are very 
strictly limited. Churchmen desirous of building a church have 
tosatisfy the bishop of the diocese that they could give a salary 
of £100 a year to their minister. This, with the expense of build- 
ing the church, is practically a great restriction on their power, 
and some similar restriction would be fair in the case of Dissen- 
ters, Mr. Horsman made a good and caustic speech in favour of 
strict equality for Dissenters in the matter, and in the end the 

I passed its second reading without a division, Mr. Bruce having 


clauses of some kind the Bill will not meet the necessities of the 
case. It is all very well to enable limited owners to sell, but 
what is far more needful is to compel bigoted owners to sell. 
Compulsion,—no doubt carefully restricted,—is really needful. 


We inadvertently omitted to observe last week that, in quoting 
on the 26th ult. from a very brief telegraphic summary of Sir 
P. Woodhouse’s address to the Assembly of the Cape Colony, we 
misinterpreted to some extent his drift. In point of fact he was 
urging the Cape Colonists not to accept responsible government, 
on the ground that sooner or later it must lead to separation, 
—a case which he illustrated from the fate of Canada and New 
Zealand. Mr. Monsell explained the other day that the Colonial 
Office disagrees with the Governor's view, and considers his 
inference from the various colonial precedents prejudiced and 
erroneous. No doubt it does. 


A very odd and very gross injustice appears to have been 
attempted in the University of Edinburgh. In that University 
the medical lady students are taught in a separate class,—not from 
any wish of their own, but through the delicacy of the professors. 
In the chemical class, Miss Edith Pechey gained the third place, 
and was first of the first year’s students, the two men who sur- 
passed her having attended the class before. The four students 
who got the highest marks receive four Hope scholarships,— 
scholarships founded by Dr. Hope some years ago out of the 
proceeds of a very popular Jadies’ class of chemistry, with the 
success of which he had been much gratified. Yet Miss Edith 
Pechey was held by the professor not to be entitled to the third 
scholarship, and omitting her name, he included two men whom 
she had beaten, and who stood fourth and fifth in the examination ; 
his excuse being that the women are not part of the University 
class, because they are separately taught. Yet Dr. Crum Brown 
awards Miss Pechey a bronze medal to which only members of 
the University class are said to be entitled! It is quite clear that 
such a decision cannot stand. To make the women attend a 
separate class, for which they have to pay, we believe, much higher 
fees than usual, and then argue that they are out of the pale of 
competition because they do so, is, indeed, too like the conduct of 
the captious schoolmaster, who first sent a boy into the corner and 
then whipped him for not being in his seat. 


Captain Slocum, of the schooner Saladin, is said to have seen a 
terrible sea serpent, on the voyage from Hayti to New York with 
a cargo of copper. It was a hundred feet long, tail 60 feet, body 
40 feet. ‘''The most curious feature about it,” says the Pall Mail, 
‘‘ was an immense body of hard, gristly matter, 12 feet in height, 
40 feet in width, with the same length, entirely void within, 
forming a large, bladder-shaped balloon, which filled with air 
buoyed the serpent on the water.” That, no doubt, is curious, 
but to us the most curious feature about the account of it is 
Captain Slocum’s a priori knowledge of the creature. ‘ Captain 
Slocum declares that the tail would weigh 1001b. to the cubic foot,” 
“‘the bladder was two inches thick, but of a hard, dense, impene- 
trable character, and would resist knife or bullet.” ‘ Her touch 
is poison and her contact dangerous.” Now Captain Slocum 
‘‘feared to fire at her or disturb her in any way,” so how he 
knows so accurately that ‘the bladder would resist knife or 
bullet,” that ‘‘ her touch is poison,” and so forth, is not clear. 
Can he gauge specific gravity, as well as poison, by the eye ? 
Or how did he appraise the weight per cubic inch? Could he 
also tell by inspection what the specific poison of her touch was ? 





Alderman Lawrence on Tuesday brought forward his annual 
motion for the repeal of the house-tax. He says it is unequal, 
unfair, and imposes inexpedient restrictions upom building for the 
poor. For instance, the Peabody ‘Trustees have to pay for as 
many chambers as there are in a block, while in Sir Sydney 
Waterlow’s blocks, having no front door, there are no houses 
liable to the tax at all. Again, great mansions in the country pay 
very little because it would be diflicult to let them, while little houses 
in town are taxed to their full value. In short, Mr. Lawrence made 
out the case which can be made against any tax, butnomore. Mr. 
Stansfeld, in reply, admitted defects of assessment ; but rested the 
defence of the tax on the broad argument that every tax is in- 
jurious, and this as little injurious as any. The true attack on 
this tax has yet to be made. The house-tax belongs properly to 
the municipalities, and we do not doubt will one day be given to 
them, unless, indeed, Mr. Gladstone will take up the subject in 
earnest and find something for municipalities to tax besides house- 


rent. 





intimated that he was not disposed to create compulsory power 
mthe case of churches and chapels. Yet without compulsory 





| Consols were om Friday evening 93§ to 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE TRIUMPH OF TENANT-RIGHT. 


HE debate of Monday night cleared some of the fog away, 
and parties appeared in their natural position. The 
kind of armed peace which had been proclaimed, the war of 
hints and innuendoes, the hypocritical majorities of 400, the 
explosions of suppressed hatreds on the most trifling occasions, 
all these things stopped business a great deal more than good 
honest fighting in the open. The Tories, or at all events the 
Tory landlords, do not half like this Irish Land Bill, which, 
though moderate or even beneficial by their own admission, 
does interfere directly with their claim to do as they like with 
their own, and they have at last mustered up energy to say so. 
Mr. Disraeli, having finished his new novel, is ready for such 
trivialities as tenure, and led on his followers gallantly to the 
assault. He did not indeed intimate, as Mr. C. 8S. Read almost 
did, that the statesmanlike rule for Ireland would be to 
establish free contract and hang anybody who actively objected, 
but he had plenty of excuses for offering battle against the 
Government Bill. The Government, he said, had altered the 
Bill until it was no longer the measure to which his party had 
promised a conditional support, and for which they had voted 
on the second reading. There was clause three, which was in 
fact clause two, and in importance clause one of the Bill; 
Government had altered that. As it stood originally the 
compensation for causeless eviction was a compensation for 
unexhausted improvements and manures, or if the House liked, 
for interruption in a course of husbandry, and also for loss of 
occupation ; but Government had separated the two ideas, and 
given compensation for eviction alone. That of itself was an 
enormous change, and would completely alter the character of 
the Bill. It introduced the principle that occupancy conferred 
some sort of right of property, indeed a distinct right—pro- 
perty in Ireland being worth twenty years’ rent, and the 
maximum fine for eviction being seven years’ rent—to a third 
of the freehold. Think how that would work in the rest of 
the United Kingdom, how it would affect the security of all 
landlords, and indeed of all property whatever. Then there 
was the sixteenth clause; that had disappeared. Originally 
the landlord had permission if he pleased to nullify the Bill 
by offering the tenant the option of a thirty-one years’ lease, 
which the tenant was compelled to accept. That permission 
was most favourable to landlords, who were thereby promised 
a mode of escape from tenant-right, distant indeed, but visible ; 
but that offer had been withdrawn, in favour of a clause per- 
mitting tenant and landlord to come to a voluntary agreement 
for thirty-one years. Those two alterations taken together 
made the Bill a “ violation of the basis upon which society ” 
in Europe rests, introduced a principle which could not be 
limited to land, and endangered the security of property 


eviction is a right which in Ireland is liable tg 

and which it is, therefore, competent to Parliament 
restrain, or rather to regulate, and the Ministry eda 
ledged this meaning in the clearest way. Mr, hen » 
example, when taunted with his old economical oe 
acknowledged that the Bill was not intended to increase w, 
which is the object of political economy, but “ to save Society,” 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue declared that though a light conditi, 
it was a new condition which had been imposed upon pro tion, 
and Mr. Gladstone reiterated over and over again thet Be 
Majesty’s Government regarded the Bill as entirely exceptional 
and that one, perhaps the first, of their three great Principle 
was that the Irish tenant when “ causelessly evicted by his 
landlord was entitled to requital for his loss.” There was not 
the slightest attempt either to deny or to disguise the grand 
issue, to depreciate its importance, or to explain away the clay 
meaning of the third clause of the Bill. The Opposition 
declare that eviction is not an oppression, the Governmen 
declare that in the circumstances of Ireland it is one, and a 
far as they can, they prevent it by the grant of a compensy. 
tion. That compensation originally took the form of a thirty. 
one years’ lease, but that clause is to be withdrawn, and the 
compensation, therefore, becomes absolute,—a distinct acknow- 
ledgment that the occupier as well as the owner has a rightful 
interest in the soil. Upon this issue, thus emphatically r i 
the House of Commons pronounced by a vote of 296 to 220 jn 
favour of the Government. 

We doubt if a vote of such supreme importance to Irelang 
has been passed by the House of Commons since the Union, 
It rescinds the policy of two hundred years. It acknowledges 
in the most formal manner that on the great question in dis. 
pute between Ireland and England, the tenare of Irish land, 
England has been in the wrong and Ireland in the right, that 
history has there given the occupier a beneficial right in the 
soil. The precise limits of that right must be settled by 
arrangement, by argument, by the collection of facts, and 
ultimately by the body of legal decisions to which this Bil] 
must give occasion ; but the right itself, so strenuously denied, 
so fiercely maintained, the right which has been defended 
with the revolver, the right which has been the plea of every 
assailant of our rule, is at last definitively acknowledged bya 
House in which five men in six are not Irish, and nine mep 
in ten are personally interested in refusing justice. We beg 
our Irish friends, who sometimes cry that they shall never be 
understood in Great Britain and never obtain sympathy from 
her, to think for a moment what it is that their English 
allies have at last made up their minds to grant,—what ao 
infinite mass of prejudices, of antipathies, and even of argu- 
ments have been overcome in the desire to do them right. If 
English landlords and millionaires and economists have an 
interest, it is the right of eviction without reason. If they 
have a prejudice, it is in favour of the absolute ownership of 
land. If they have an economical conviction, it is in favour 








throughout the United Kingdom. And moreover, this change, 
so vast in its prospective effects, would not benefit those for 
whom it was intended, the tenantry of Ireland. On the 
contrary, it would compel the landlord to use the one weapon 
left him, his power of eviction for non-payment of a rent 
which he would gradually raise, and the number of evictions, 
which it was intended to diminish, would increase. Mr. | 
Hardy followed on the same ground, directing his entire speech | 
to the point that occupancy by itself conferred no rights ; and | 
even Sir Roundell Palmer, while voting for the Bill, and | 
acknowledging that a penalty on eviction might be, nay, was, | 
rendered necessary by the exceptional condition of Ireland, | 
was in favour of whittling away the fines till they became 
almost nominal, and confining them to the small tenants 
only with holdings under £50 a year. Mr. Read, again, 
declared that the principle, if good for anything, entitled 
a labourer to compensation whenever he was dismissed, and 
affirmed, with unconscious irony, that Irish tenants would 
rather trust ‘‘ to the liberal, just, and Christian principles for 
which Irish gentlemen had been so justly celebrated.” Every 
speaker, indeed, who supported Mr. Disraeli took for his text 
the assertion that the owner of land in Ireland had an indis- 
putable right to evict. 

There was no mistaking speeches like these for anything 
but declarations of war, and the Government frankly and 
fairly accepted the challenge. The clear meaning of the 


| 


Tories was, whatever their technical ground, that the right of 
eviction was a right inherent in property, with which no 
Government respecting property had any business to interfere. 
The clear meaning of the Bill, on the other hand, is that 


of free contract. Yet a House led by the greatest of living 
economists, filled to suffocation with millionaires, and governed 
on points absolutely by landlords, has abandoned these pre 
judices, conquered these antipathies, disregarded these argu- 
ments, in order that Ireland might enjoy what she deems her 
own. The last relic of English as opposed to Irish feeling 
dictated the compromise that the right should be extinguished 
by the grant of a lease for oné generation, and even this has 
been surrendered ; and the House, up to the limit of its light, 
is endeavouring to do justice as it would do were it governing 
Ireland alone. It is so endeavouring, in spite of the active 
resistance of a party powerful in the Lower House and supreme 
in the Upper, of its own traditions and of the exasperation 
ereated by the spectacle of Irish disorder, in fact, of every 
conceivable motive to recede. We cannot conceive a spectacle 
which should be more reassuring to Ireland, or yield it 4 
stronger hope that it will, as time advances, occupy a new and 
a juster position,—a cherished sister, instead of a poor relation 
in the Imperial household. That the House has not granted 
fixity is true, but it has, in the teeth of all its dearest preja- 
dices, granted as near an approach to fixity as it could bring 
itself to consider the tenants’ due,—has granted more, we vel- 


‘ture to say, that an Irish House of Commons, composed of the 


same men and subject to the same influences, could have pre- 
vailed on itself to grant,—has shown itself not only free from 
“Saxon” prejudice, but inclined to regard the specialities ol 
Ireland, her differences from England, as reasons for concession 
instead of obstinacy. Ireland, whether content or not with 
this Bill—and we believe the contentment will be very great— 
can ask no better spirit in her government than this,—a spit 
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+ treats every peculiarity in her state as a new reason for 
‘Jeration and sympathy, a spirit in which individual 
ess is as completely suppressed as national self-esteem. 
It is not the interest of Englishmen that property rights in 
should be restrained ; it is the interest of Irishmen, and 
the House in which Englishmen predominate has decided in 
your of the Irish view. There is more hope for the future 
of Ireland in that single fact than in any number of bills, how- 
grer large or however benevolent in design. 





THE ANTI-CATHOLIC REACTION. 


seems not a little unfortunate that the attempt of a 
Ministry which avows a thorough-going political sympathy 

gith Ireland to reconcile that unhappy country with England 
gnd Scotland, should have been contemporaneous with one of 
those anti-Catholic panics to which England has always been 
jiable, though they seem to grow milder after each period of 
intermission. No doubt this, like the last, has been caused 
the activity of Rome itself. The so-called papal aggression 
ghich parcelled out England into Roman Catholic dioceses gave 
rise to the anti-Catholic panic of 1850. The &cumenical Council 
and the discussion of the dogma of Papal Infallibility have, 
with even less cause and something of almost mysterious 
gency, given rise to the thrill of anti-Catholic panic which 
has spread through England in 1870. One would say that 
the English Protestants really dread, far more than they 
despise, the Papal system, to note how every step which to 
some shrewd and interested Roman Catholic observers, like 
Father Newman, for instance, seems a grave and terrible mis- 
take, frightens Protestants out of their self-possession, and causes 
the reiteration of those too familiar hysteric cries whereof 
only religious bodies under the fear of Rome, and hares in the 
final moment when the hounds are just upon them, seem to be 
ble. Unquestionably it is unfortunate that the discussion 

of matters more or less involving the religion of Ireland and 
the attitude of her leading prelates, should have taken place 
ata time when Englishmen are suffering from one of their 
periodical fits of religious hysteria, though the fit may be said 
to be a comparatively mild one. The debate in the House on 
Friday week on Mr. Fawcett’s motion concerning Trinity 
College, Dublin, afforded a curious illustration of the inten- 
sity of the feeling. Mr. Fawcett, wishing to commit the 
Government to an expression of opinion which would materially 
have hampered the Ministry in the choice of a policy both as 
regards primary and secondary education in Ireland, and justified 
by the praiseworthy anxiety of Trinity College, Dublin, to get 
rid of all the remaining traces of religious exclusiveness, asked 
the House to affirm the principle that “it regards with satis- 
faction the memorial lately presented to the Prime Minister 
by the Provost, professors, tutors, and other authorities of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in favour of united or undenomina- 
tional academical education in Ireland, and is of opinion that 
the Government should with the least delay possible give 
effect to the prayer of the memorial,” &c. Now, of course, 
if the Government had assented to that motion, it would 
have been difficult and perhaps hardly possible for it, in 
taking up the question of Irish education as a whole, 
todo whatever might seem best and most equal in respect of 
the provision for Irish academical degrees. The intention of the 
movers was, of course, to force the hand of the Government, in 
respect of its academical policy, by getting Ministers to commit 
themselves to the principle that Trinity College teaching and 
the University of Dublin degrees, when thus thrown open to 
Roman Catholics, would meet all the justice of the case, and 
tender it quite needless to establish in Ireland any other 
University to which Roman Catholics who had been educated 
apart in strictly Roman Catholic seminaries, might have access. 
Had Mr. Gladstone accepted this resolution, he would have 
been almost precluded from recurring to the plan accepted by 
the Government of Lord Russell in 1866 for an Irish University 
which should give degrees to Protestants and Catholics alike, 
whether they had been educated in Roman Catholic or in 
Protestant seminaries, or in places of mixed education. The 
tepresentatives of Trinity College, Dublin, in alliance with 
the Secularists, obviously wish to steal a march on the 
Government, and to force it into according to the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, as soon as it shall be thrown fully 
open to Dissenters and Roman Catholics, the place of the 
Trish University contemplated in 1866. In other words, to 
accept the resolution would have been to go a good way at 
least towards refusing to the Ultramontanes in Ireland any 





montanes those whose principles would not have allowed them 
to study in the same colleges with Protestants and, to a great 
degree at least, under Protestant tutors. For the Government 
thus to have embarrassed the decision of its future educa- 
tional policy would have been exceedingly weak and foolish. 
And it shows how very high the Roman Catholic reaction is 
running, that Mr. Gladstone was compelled to make it a ques- 
tion of confidence in the Government, otherwise he would 
almost inevitably have been defeated, so keen was the House 
for at once snubbing Cardinal Cullen, and supporting Trinity 
College, Dublin, in its bid on behalf of mixed education. 
Indeed, so well did Mr. Gladstone understand the temper of 
the House, that he very wisely threw into the balance his own 
almost fanatical horror of the doings of the Papal party in 
Rome, declaring with great solemnity, and amidst the loudest 
cheering, that “events have occurred and are occurring, 
not in this country, but in a great religious centre of 
Europe, of such a character that it is impossible for a states- 
man to put himself in more proximity to the opinions of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy than the position in which he 
then stood four years ago.”” That was, of course, the answer 
to the suspicion expressed by Mr. Plunket in his singularly 
eloquent and successful maiden speech, that “there had been 
something like the old league between Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles formed between the right honourable gentleman opposite 
and a certain most reverend and very eminent prelate. The 
Right Honourable Faust had been playing with great effect 
and brilliancy behind the footlights, wooing, with what effect 
he knew not, the beauty of Irish ideas; while the right 
honourable gentleman who sat beside him (Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue), taking the ré/e of the old woman, had been perform- 
ing on his own account, for his own sake, a little flirta- 
tion with the most reverend gentleman in red in the back- 
ground.” And meaningless as the taunt really was,—for 
what league could any English minister in his senses enter 
into with an Irish Roman Catholic prelate, that would go 
beyond the bounds of the strictest impartiality,—Mr. Gladstone 
evidently felt that the only effective reply would be a profes- 
sion of statesmanlike horror of the modern Roman Catholic 
policy, which, as it happened, he was able to give with 
a great deal of empressement and unction. Yet with- 
out the straining of the authority of the Government it 
would hardly have prevented a defeat,—so hot is the House 
to enter on that highly speculative and dangerous policy which 
it pleases politicians like Mr. Plunket to call “ protecting” 
the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland against their own fears of 
spiritual authority, and the express wishes of their own repre- 
sentatives in the House of Commons. 

The fatal mischief of this “ protective” system, on which 
the House is evidently so eager to enter, is that no one can 
tell how far it is to go or where it is to stop. If you are to 
proceed on an esoteric knowledge of what the Catholic laity 
wish,—a knowledge which by the very conditions of its esoteric 
character is capable of no real test and gauge, for you cannot 
assemble juries of Catholics of acknowledged moral cowardice 
to tell you what their fellow religionists wish though they 
publicly declare the opposite,—what is to limit your inspira- 
tion? If the Government were to choose to assert that 
secretly the Catholic laity wish to sce their priests and 
theologians altogether banished from both schools and colleges, 
we do not see how the assertion is susceptible either of any 
more trustworthy contradiction, or of any less trustworthy 
confirmation than that which declares they are secretly in 
favour of mixed education. Once let the wishes of a nation 
be interpreted nol by its authorized represontatives, bul by men 
of different blood and faith, on secret information that the 
nation is really alienated from its priests, and wants to be pro- 
tected from them, and we do not know what conceivable or 
inconceivable form of tyranny might not be cloaked under such 
a profession. The truth is that no government that respects 
itself will listen to such assumptions for a moment. We know 
perfectly well that when a stranger interferes between man and 
wife, or any other members of the same family, on the ground 
that one of them needs protection against the other, he very 
seldom fails to unite all against him, and that is just what we 
are doing in Ireland. While we attempt to protect the laity 
against the priests, we are rendering it a matter of honour for 
the laity to take the side of the priests,—and so they do. If 
we leave all such questions absolutely to them to settle as 
they think best, we shall not be long in hearing that the laity 





access to an Irish degree,—and we mean, of course, by Ultra-|its own duties. 


of Ireland are quite keen enough for their own way to bring 
their clergy to reason. The Government must stick to 
It is clear enough that it must not 
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assist Roman Catholic or any other schools without being 
absolutely certain, through its own independent agents and 
inspectors, that these schools are efficient schools for all 
purposes of secular instruction. The Government must not 
grant degrees without taking ample guarantees through its own 
officers or nominees, that the degrees represent a really high 
standard of general culture. To throw either the schools or 
the colleges in this sense into the power of priests or any 
other independent power whatever, would be an act of 
weakness,—of dishonourable imbecility,—on the part of the 
Government. But for the rest, as to the ow an adequate 
education should be acquired either in the schools or the colleges, 
surely the Irish people should decide for themselves, just as the 
English and Scotch people claim to decide for themselves. If 
the Irish profess to prefer a system of education blended in 
the most intimate manner with religion and do not really 
prefer it, the fault is not ours, but theirs, and we are bound 
to let them feel that it is so, by granting them what they ask 
for until they demand that we should take it back again. To our 
minds there is a real confession of weakness in the Roman Catho- 
lic fear of mixed collegiate education for its youth. If, with the 
bestreligiousinstruction to warn young men away from what their 
instructors deem heresy, they cannot, even by the supernatural 
grace to which the Church lays exclusive claim, be kept out of 
heresy, why such supernatural grace seems to be no match for 
the mere natural gifts of Protestant teachers, and can hardly 
be all that the Roman Catholics deem it. Still all that is a 
question for them. To refuse to young Roman Catholics 
educated in religious seminaries the chance of attaining high 
academical distinctions, simply because they have been 
educated in such seminaries, would be an act of the grossest 
intolerance. English Roman Catholics can take their degrees 
in the University of London without any restriction on the 
places in which they may prepare themselves for their 
degrees. If Irish Roman Catholics cannot do the same, they 
are under a most unjust relative disability, which it is a mere 
womanish bit of Protestant cowardice to impose. We regard 
with dismay these periodical outbursts of unmanly panic in 
England, but our dismay would be in some measure mingled 
with amusement did we not fear that they must arise from a 
sense of religious uncertainty and unsettlement which quails 
before the positive and unbending attitude of Rome. 





THE NEW PLEBISCITUM. 


HE French Ministry have resolved to submit the new 
Constitution of France to a plebiscitum, and in so doing 

have, we think, given a new proof of their wisdom and mode- 
ration. Nevertheless, we cannot wonder at the irritation 
either of the French Liberals or of the French doctrinaires, 
both of whom are ready to charge the Ministry with treachery 
to the country. The former have but too grave reasons to 
dread the pileébiscites, from which autocracy has derived its 
moral sanction; the latter may reasonably say that every argu- 
ment which tends to justify the creation of a Parliament tends 
still more strongly to forbid direct appeals to the popular vote. 
The very object of a Parliament is to filter the popular will 
through the ¢/ite of the people, until the resolve of the nation, 
modified, moderated, and finally uttered by the wisest within 
the nation, becomes the law of the land. A plebiscitum is an 
appeal from the élite to the populace, from the nation sitting 
in judgment, grave and composed, to the nation in the first 
fury of the excitement caused by a rare appeal to its sovereign 
volition,—from Philip sober to Philip drank. Theoretically 
it is needless, for the people in France and the electorate are 
conterminous, and every election is a plebiscitum; and prac- 
ticallyit is bad, for the masses, though they may choose the men 
who can best represent them, can never be as competent as 
those representatives to decree fundamental laws. The very 
men whose instinct enabled them to send up De Tocqueville 
to speak in their name could not have explained or compre- 
hended a chapter in one of De Tocqueville’s books. Even if 
they could, it would not be possible for them to vote for or 
against the propositions in the chapter. Human life has its 
conditions, and those conditions make it impossible for a 
modern people to vote on any proposal with the reserves and 
compromises and modifications which every great scheme of 
government usually requires. They must vote “Yes” or “No,” 
and it is not one question in a thousand to which “Yes” or “No” 
is or can be an adequate, much iess a wise reply. Yet there is no 
compromise or suggestion of detail or resolution in committee by 
which the terrible force of that blank “No” or “Yes” can be in 
any degree diminished. The whole must be accepted or none, 


and the plebiscitum therefore is like a weapon all 
potent that it has almost no utility for the practical 
of the fight. These are general arguments, and there 
circumstances peculiar to France which give them an 
force. There is something strange, almost sinister, 
political genius which has enabled the Emperor, while 
ceding Parliamentary government, while meekly acog Cone 
the counsel of responsible advisers, to retain the potentigi 
of absolutism, the power of striking coups état Without 
shedding blood, and without transgressing the limits of consti 
tutional law. It is open to him under this right to resume 
his dictatorship whenever the mass of the people chooge ty 
ask for autocracy at any moment without resigning jf it i 
refused. He reserves, in fact, say French Liberals, the entine 
constituent power, for the new Constitution once accepted no 
one can alter it, not even the people, except on his pro 
Parliamentary government, in fact, though fully established, 
exists only by his consent, for he may ask the people to gy. 
pend it, and may so choose his time—say in some hour whe, 
the Red spectre is frightening men—and so word his request, 
that consent is as certain as it is irresistible. He may eye, 
whisper the Liberals, compel an assent by fraud or force, and 
we shall have no remedy, for he is invested by law and pre- 
cedent with the permanent right of insurrection against fre 
institutions. 

There is no answer to most, or indeed to any of they 
arguments. They are all perfectly sound, and all very mug 
beside the purpose. The question for the statesmen who noy 
control the policy of France is not, as doctrinaires put it, 
whether they shall vest the potentiality of absolutism in the 
Emperor, for he has it already, but whether they shall allow 
him to use it in defence of moderately free institutions, It 
might be very much wiser to take it away, and very much 
more expedient, but the Ministry have not the power. Events 
have moved so fast of late that politicians are inclined tj 
forget that the Emperor is still a living power, that he has not 
resigned his right either of dismissing Ministers, or appealing 
to the people, that thére is nothing whatever to prevent him 
from proroguing the Legislature, dismissing the Minisiry, 
summoning M. Rouher and his friends, and ordering the 
Army to fusillade all who resist till he has taken the popular 
vote. There is nothing in the law to prevent him, no proof 
that the Army would disobey him, no mode of resistance 
conceivable except an armed insurrection, which if it failed 
would renew the Empire, and if it succeeded would estab 
lish the Republic. Constitutional Monarchists, and thew 
Ministers are Constitutional Monarchists, do well to hesitate 
before they accept such terrible alternatives, and they hare 
no third course. If they resign, in come M. Rouher and the 
personal power, for the Emperor upon this one point has made 
up his mind. He will not part with the enchanter's wand, 
with the instrument the possession of which makes hima 
Cesar instead of a King, an unique and so to speak supe 
terrestrial sovereign, a being who can, if need arises, descend 
with his sword of sharpness to cut all knots. Even apat 
from the fascination which, we doubt not, his self-devised 
prerogative exercises over the Emperor’s mind, he has one 
distinct and strong reason for retaining it. He wants to 
give his son a title other than that of descent, which he him 
self possesses, and which he nevertheless, though styling himself 
Napoleon III., strengthened by a popular vote. Napoleon IV, 
like his father, will require a vote, the more so because he 
will ascend, his father hopes, before the principle of descent 
begins to operate. The Emperor will not yield, and th 
Ministry, in accepting the inevitable, turn it to the accountd 
freedom. They use the plebiscitum to consecrate free gover 
ment. From the day of the vote their title is as good as the 
Emperor’s own, and he has received orders, inviolable till theyar 
changed, to govern through Parliamentary forms. Englishme, 
accustomed to a select electorate as well as a select represel- 
tation, attach little moral force to a plebiscitum, though they 
recognize it oddly enough as an expedient machinery for elec 
ing the American President. But on the Continent this mor 
force weighs so heavily that the French Ultras have always 
felt compelled to maintain that the plebiscitum which elected 
Napoleon was not free, that his majority, else irresistible, # 
due to fraud and force. Parliamentary government will have 
a new title, the opinion of France in its favour will impres 
the Emperor, the Senate will cease to worry about the uncot 
stitutionality of this, that, and the other, and the Throw 
will gain no power which it does not already possess, or which 
cannot, when the hour arrives, be surrounded with limite 
tions. On the other hand, the greatest danger of ail, a coup 
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carried out by the Army, and followed by a mili- 


p be 
d'état to No ruler 


rule, is, for the time at all events, averted. 


hol 


~ by the sword, and least of all Napoleon, who neither 
plood-shedding, nor cares to be an autocrat of the old 
Buropean type. In conceding the plebiscitum the Ministry 
have, we believe, given up nothing they could retain, but have 

: af a new strength, slight but appreciable, for Parliamentary 
government, and rendered the Revolution a little more 


ding such a Weapon as the plebiscitum would suppress | 


and impressive, as those which condemned his apparent guilt. 
Out of 117 capital sentences which have been commuted in 
eleven years, there have been four pardons and one conviction 
quashed. Of these four pardons one only was in any way con- 
ditional, so that, no doubt, three of them were pardons given 
to substantially innocent persons. It can be scarcely matter of 
question that to reverse a criminal sentence passed on an inno- 


cent man, though passed on evidence that seemed suflicient and 


plausible at the time, by the machinery of a pardon, is one of the 
| grossest and most unjust of anomalies. But these are not the 


=m. by cases where it scems all but certain that the judgment 
poem ses i of the Home Secretary was founded on what seemed to him 
LORD PENZANCE ON CRIMINAL APPEALS. |new evidence of a Pt kind. Besides the four pardons 
ORD PENZANCE, in asking for information no small and the case of the quashed conviction, there were eight com- 

+ of which was already before Parliament,—we | mutations of sentences to limited terms of years; three of 

mean the returns of all the capital sentences commuted by | them being only for a single year, leaving 104 cases out of 
the authority of the Home Secretary for lighter, or what were | the 117 sentences commuted in which the punishment sub- 
sed to be lighter, punishments within the last eleven | stituted for that of death was simply penal servitude for 
, 1859-1869 both inclusive,—made a speech on Monday | life. Now, it is fair to conclude that in the vast 
which, with the criticisms of the Lord Chancellor and others | majority of cases of these eleven years,—in 104 at least 
gpon it, will do a good deal to clear the public judgment on out of 117,—the Home Secretary saw no case at all 
the long disputed subject of the exercise of the preroga- | of real failure of justice, or he would hardly have sub- 
tive of mercy and the demand for a Criminal Court of Appeal. | stituted the highest secondary penalty for that of death. 
Lord Penzance’s argument did not point to a regular Court of | In at least 104 out of the 117, he must have seen no case for 
Appeal intended to review the whole evidence by the ordinary ‘a new trial, but only reasons for somewhat qualifying by 
Jegal rules and methods, but to a small public tribunal, of _ moral considerations the severity of the sentences passed. Now, 
which Lord Penzance suggested that the Home Secretary him- | it is not only right but wise for the Minister of Justice in any 
self might be a member, empowered to receive all kinds of | country—and as yet at least our Home Secretary is Minister 
evidence, moral as well as legal, but only evidence given on | of Justice—to take into account the state of public opinion in 





su) 





oath, and to act upon it by either annulling the sentence of the It can never be 
desirable to inflict the highest penalty,—the penalty which 


should be reserved for the highest expression of public 
indignation and horror,—on one who for whatever cause 
has gained the compassion and sympathy of a large pro- 
portion of the people. It is not wise to demoralize the 
gallows; and whenever the evidence is of a kind to 
support the sentence, but still to show really powerful ex- 
tenuating considerations, the Home Secretary is not only 
justified in ordering a commutation of sentence, but we cannot 
conceive of any referee so likely to judge the matter well. 
He has every reason for avoiding the appearance of weakness. 
He cannot desire, he must excessively dread, anything that 
can weaken the sense of responsibility felt by judges and juries. 
He is aware that mercy can only be wisely extended to persons 
for whom the people in general feel compassion, and think 
that there is great excuse. Whatever he decides, he is sure 
to be sharply criticized, and it is always safe, therefore, to go 
with the Court, while to go against it requires a clear convic- 
tion that exceptional considerations do exist. Take the reprieve 
of Bisgrove, the Wells murderer, whom the Standard vehe- 
mently asserts to have been as guilty as the boy Mobbs, who 
was not reprieved. There was in Bisgrove’s case the clear 
proof, which did not come out on the trial, that the man had 
long been subject to epileptic fits,—fits known to have the most 
powerful effect in disordering intelligence and volition,— 
whereas nothing of the kind was, we believe, established 
in the case of Mobbs. We hold that where the duty of 
the Home Secretary is limited to considering the weight of 
extenuating circumstances, you cannot by possibility have a 
tribunal half as good. What you need is an act of practi- 
cal judgment formed upon moral considerations of a very 
delicate nature, involving at once the state of public opinion 
and the general moral impression produced by the trial. No 
one can possibly be more competent to form such a judgment 
than a Minister chosen for his tact and sagacity, in daily 
intercourse with a great representative assembly, and on 
whom all the injurious effects of unduly weakening the sense 
of responsibility of the regular tribunals must almost im- 
mediately recoil. To talk of sifting evidence and cross- 
examining witnesses for such a purpose as this is surely 
nonsense. When it is a question of simply softening or re- 
fusing to soften the severity of the sentence, in consideration 
of certain moral considerations of which judge and jury can 
take no better account than any other men of equal 
sagacity, what you need is a man of wise judgment, 
of keen sense of responsibility, and fully alive to the 
tendencies of public opinion. And the more you rely on 
his exercise of discretion, and the less you worry him to 
analyze his reasons, the better in general will be your 
results. Notasingle argument has been advanced against the 
jurisdiction of the Home Secretary, and in favour of a new 
tribunal to consider matters of this sort, which would not 
equally apply against the ordinary Courts, and, of course, 


lower tribunal or modifying it, or ordering a fresh trial. Lord 
Penzance’s great objection to the review by the Home Secre- 
tary to which criminal sentences are now subjected, is that it 
is influenced by evidence volunteered and seldom given upon 
oath, and which is, very naturally, all tendered by those who 
are interested for the convict, and never sifted by cross- 
examination and criticism before any jury,—evidence, more- 
over, all given and weighed in private without the public 
being made acquainted with its nature and force. Con- 
sequently, said Lord Penzance, even when justice is done by 
the commutation of sentence, the people do not ‘now that 
justice has been done, which is almost, if not quite, 
as important for the purpose of inspiring confidence 
in the law, as that justice should be done at all. Lord 
Penzance further suggested that if it were thought better 
to send to such a court of review only such cases as seemed to 
the Home Secretary deserving of a careful re-consideration,— 
generally, of course, on the ground that, either from the sup- 
pression of important evidence since produced, or from any 
other cause, there had been a failure of justice,—even, then, 
a tribunal with functions so limited might be found to 
remedy a great part of the existing mischief. To Lord 
Penzance’s proposal the Lord Chancellor replied very forcibly 
that the proposed tribunal would be just as liable to be inun- 
dated with ev parte evidence, all favourable to the prisoner, 
as the Home Secretary himself, and that, as it was to be 
allowed to take moral evidence, and not restricted to legal 
evidence, and was to consist of laymen as well as professional 
lawyers, its decisions would command little more weight, and 
be liable to much the same kind of criticism as those of the 
Home Secretary himself. 

On a careful review of all the arguments and facts urged on 
both sides, we cannot but think that the drift of the reasoning 
is all in one direction :which also seems, if we construe it 
rightly, to be the conclusion of a very able article in Monday’s 
Times ; and this is the conclusion to which the evidence 
points, that there is no case to be made at all—quite 
the reverse—for any attempt to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy, the prerogative of the Crown, through the 
intervention of a new Court;—but that there is a 
very strong case for the re-hearing, not by an irre- 
gular tribunal empowered to take moral evidence, but by a 
regular though rarely needed court of appeal, of any case in 
which it may seem to so responsible an official as the Home 
ecretary that there has been a definite miscarriage of justice, 
either through the suppression of evidence now attainable, or 
through any other of the very infrequent, but still periodically 
Occurring, causes of error. First, no one, we think, can be 
satisfied with the expedient of a free pardon for an innocent 
man convicted of a crime of which he is known not to have 

n guilty. An innocent man does not stand in need of 
pardon, and he has a positive right to have his innocence 
declared by a process as trustworthy, and by forms as solemn 


'relation to any particular kind of guilt. 
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a fortort against any such irregular court of appeal as Lord 
Penzance proposed. Take, for instance, such reasons as the 
following, advanced by the Standard:—‘The complaint 
against all this is the uncertainty it creates ; the difference in 
temperament between one Home Secretary and another; the 
influence of popular feeling ; the danger of petulant reactions, 
on one side or another, at the Home Office ; the irresponsibility 
of this tribunal; the shifting direction, from one time to 
another, of popular sympathy; the conceivable wrong done 
to poor and friendless culprits ; the impossibility, under this 
system, of laying down a principle or establishing a pre- 
cedent.” There is not one of these reasons,—unless it be 
‘“‘the danger of petulant reactions on one side or another at 
the Home Office,” and we do not quite know to what sup- 
posed facts that refers,—which not only does not apply to 
such a tribunal as Lord Penzance proposes, but which is not 
expressly admitted by Lord Penzance himself to apply to the 
regular Courts from which appeal is made. “The un- 
certainty’ the system creates ; well, Lord Penzance occupied 
a good part of his speech in commenting on the still greater 
uncertainty of the Judges’ sentences, which varied, he said, 
with the personal feelings of every judge. Indeed, 104 
commutations to life sentences out of 117 capital sentences 
commuted in eleven years can hardly be said to suggest 
as much uncertainty as seems, on Lord Penzance’s own 
evidence, to follow the idiosyncrasies of the regular judges. 
“The difference in temperament between one Home Sec- 
retary and another ;” well, there is the difference in tem- 
perament between one judge and another, which Lord Pen- 
zance says is immense. “The influence of popular feeling ;” 
—well, a certain scope for that, in considering the 
force of extenuating circumstances is not only _ in- 
evitable, but desirable, and the only difference between a 
public tribunal and a Home Secretary is, that the 
latter is in a far better position to gauge it well than the 
former. ‘ The irresponsibility of the tribunal ;’—surely that 
applies far more to Lord Penzance’s irregular tribunal than 
to the Home Secretary, who is responsible to the House of 
Commons, and keenly feels his responsibility. “The con- 
ceivable wrong done to poor and friendless culprits ;’—that 
extends to both tribunals alike. ‘ The impossibility of laying 
down a principle or establishing a precedent ;”—that is implied 
directly you admit moral considerations as of equal weight 
with legal,—and for this Lord Penzance expressly asks. In 
short, so far as the Home Secretary's review simply extends to 
extenuating circumstances, and does not challenge the main 
facts established on the trial, the whole discussion seems to us 
to bring out the excellence instead of the defects of the exist- 
ing system for dispensing mercy. 

But beyond this, as we have already intimated, we do see, 
in very rare cases, a real need for a legal—not a moral—Court 
of Cassation. When new evidence of the first importance in its 
bearing on the verdict and sentence is produced, we do not 
think that it should be either admitted or refused without 
regular sifting before a regular Court of justice. This is a ques- 
tion of right and law, and not of mercy at all. It is pretty clear 
that in the vast majority of cases of commuted sentences no such 
evidence can have been produced; butin the few exceptional cases, 
the Home Secretary surely ought to have power to send the 
case for a new hearing to a Court of appeal, where the former 
verdict and sentence could be confirmed or annulled after 
a strict legal investigation, if necessary. While nothing 
can be better than the decision of a wise and responsible 
statesman on the character of merely extenuating circum- 
stances, nothing can be more unsatisfactory than his decision 
on the drift of entirely new facts never yet sifted in a Court 
of justice. If Lord Penzance’s suggestion had been confined 
to asking for a regular legal Court of Appeal in the very few 
cases in which the Home Secretary can see reason to suppose 
that there may have been a real failure of justice, and if he 
had been content to leave the commutation of seemingly 
severe sentences on delicate moral grounds to the very aatho- 
rity he was trying to dispense with, we should have thought 
his case a very strong one. But we must earnestly deprecate 
the formation of any new tribunal to deal with purely moral 
considerations affecting the stringency of the sentence. There 
must be some individual authority to exercise the final preroga- 
tive of mercy in any case. Even Lord Penzance did not appear 
to deny that. There would be nothing but the most injurious 
delay, and a great increase of uncertainty, in interposing an 
intermediate tribunal of this kind between the regular Courts 
of law, and the Minister in whose hands the decision must be 
lodged at last. 








ce 
MR. GLADSTONE ON THE LEISURED CLASS 


Pigg “‘is pretty much played out,” as the Americany 
say, and we doubt if Mr. Peter Taylor will onal 
much response to his speech of Tuesday,—a good oud 
cause individual and bold, but otherwise an anachro » be 
There will be a great fight in England onisty, 

g g ngland one day over Universal 

suffrage, for that scheme of government, with all its def 

is based on a large idea, that man as man has rights apart = 
from his social position and his capacities ; but that fight will 
not come yet. The married-man suffrage suits the res 
able British mind a great deal better, and that is what ho 
hold suffrage would mean if extended over the wha, 
country. Mr. Taylor did not touch on the great : 
“point” of the Charter, and of the three proposals }, 
advocated, one will, we believe, carry itself ; the second vill 
perish under discussion ; and the third is a surplusage, E tal 
electoral districts are quite inevitable the moment the I 
culturists ask for votes, and with Mr. Gladstone, we Suspect 
the change has much to be said for it. The public dosg 
not care about either annual or biennial Parliaments and 
will care less when it sees that their first effect would ‘en 
revolutionize our Parliamentary system by making penal disgoly. 
tion on any special question impossible, and so destroying the 
great ligament of party. And payment of Members by the 
Exchequer, besides tending to diminish the popularity of the 
Commons—a terrible evil, for every other power jg 
growing weak—is entirely needless. Nothing prohibits 
a constituency from paying its Member if it likes 
It can even, we believe, by law vote him a sum of 
money, and at all events could as easily subscribe to pay 
him a salary as to pay his expenses. Candidates are very 
often in fear of the expenses of an election, but no candidatg 
is ever stopped by any difficulty which a small salary would 
remove. The defeat of the motion was of course inevitable, 
and the real interest of the debate seems to us to centre in an 
opinion expressed by Mr. Gladstone, which embodied in 4 
few well-sounding words a political theory well worth a little 
examination. The Premier says that England possesses an 
unique “leisured class,’ a class which, having leisure, is 
ready, indeed eager, to serve the country for nothing, and it 
would be silly to throw away so “fortunate an advantage.” 
It is clear from that expression, and indeed from the whole 
of this portion of his speech, that Mr. Gladstone thinks the 
leisured class, on the whole, the best fitted for Parliament; 
that government through this form of aristocracy—an aris 
tocracy very wide, very flexible, and very closely linked with 
the people, but still an aristocracy—is acceptable to him, that 
he at heart agrees with the majority of Englishmen, who, s 
he says, “prefer such men” for Parliament. Taking the 
telling phrase ‘‘a leisured class” in its widest sense, we 
believe he is justified in saying that this is the present atti- 
tude of the English mind; but we are somewhat sur 
prised to find that Mr. Gladstone accepts that attitude 
good. That he is in instincts no democrat we have often 
remarked, but we should have thought the circumstances 
of his life, the dissociation he must often have perceived 
between his own ideas, motives, and objects and those of this 
very leisured class; the contrast between his singleness and 
their complexity, between his earnestness and their con 
siderate indifferentism, between his high morale and their 
slightly Sadducee toleration, must by this time have biased 
his mind the other way. The fact that it has not is a remark 
able one, and the more so because the householders, froma 
very different point of view, have arrived at so very similars 
conclusion. We are not so sure it is the right one, or even, i 
it lasts any long time, a very safe one. There are, no doubt, 
some advantages in the system, advantages which the example 
of America, and in another way of France, force very strongly 
on the public attention, but they are counterbalanced yy 
disadvantages, certainly not less than equivalent. The 
leisured class, to begin with, has leisure, which is almost a 
essential to the study of politics as of any other science or att, 
and wanting nothing that the mass of men want, is tempted 
to find in that great strife a special and an abiding source d 
interest and excitement. Then it is apt to possess, particu 
larly if the leisure has been hereditary, a certain detachment d 
mind, a way of looking at things which is not that of the 
classes still immersed in affairs, and which is on occasid 
highly convenient to the statesman. It is a travelled clas 
too, and knows that a great many of the arrangements which 
to the mass of the people seem to have been settled by natutt 
—as Sir Rainald Knightley thought, or seemed to think 
parish boundaries were—are really the result of history ® 
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com @ 
af that attention to minute details which is of all habits 


of mind possibly the one most fatal to statesmanship. It is 
free, too—freer perhaps than any other class—from small 
lfishness. psy ~_ . odd es — we deen 
the Lan aws, the Game Laws, the laws about 
al above all, the Cattle-Plague legislation ; but it 
i, nevertheless, true of the whole House, as anyone may per- 
ceive who compares the English and American Protectionists, 
or the a — — omen = 
haviour of the Frenc 1amber. e latter woul 
ei into the streets to resist an income-tax which the 
former deliberately put on its own shoulders and that of its 
constituents. Above ve" the bse 4 —- though not free 
a wish to be “conciliated ’’ by the Patronage Secretary, 
ot body entirely free from pecuniary corruption, and those 
who know most of sy ng = form the highest 
imate of that virtue. In America, in France, and we greatly 
ea" Italy, corruption very often rages like a disease, though 
in each country the mode of corrupting is a different one. In 
America the grants are made in hard cash by the great 
«interests; in France, the Treasury is almost the sole pay- 
aster; in Italy, the usual solativm is said to be early 
; ulative information. In England, the only form of - 
ruption even alleged, except in individual and infrequent 
cases, is that of the *‘ gilded saloons,” and we suspect that is 
considerably exaggerated, at all events in extent. Every 
country has its own vices, and the Englishman who will buy 
s borough—that is, suborn a judge to perjure himself while 
iving his pry ov hag “4 what bribery involyes—will 
rd an offer of a bribe for the use of the power he has 
teaght as an unpardonable insult. It is nth gk very high 
point of righteousness to reach, but still freedom from 
pecuniary temptation is in politics almost an inestimable virtue. 
We buy these advantages, however, which we admit to be 
very great, at a price so high, that thinking men never 
lose the doubt whether they are not too dear. We buy 
them, in the first place, at the price of submitting to 
what is virtually the government of a limited class, an 
“aristocracy” —to misuse a good word— which, though 
nominally open, is really accessible by roads so narrow 
and so long that they can be trodden by few, and not by the 
young at all. The consequence is a constantly recurring want 
of ability, the demand for which is greater than a class so 
confined in numbers can adequately supply. The number has 
been enlarged of late by a slight relaxation of the monopoly, 
0 that Mr. Gladstone has a Government of able men; but in 
making it he had so to gut the party of its brains, that debates 
are perceptibly duller ; while his rivals can scarcely find men 
atall, and could not form a Commons Cabinet which the 
country would understand. This drawback to the close 
system, this want of capacity in the reservoir of brains, is 
very serious, so serious that it might on occasion, during a 
eycle of intellectual sterility such as the aristocracy of birth 
seems to be passing through—ability, curiously enough, show- 
ing mainly in eldest sons—outweigh every other advantage. 
Then the brains we do get are much diminished in value by 
the inability of their possessors to employ them. The mental 
power might of itself be amply sufficient, but it has to be 
tercised under the fatal condition of agreement with the 
minds of constituents with which it has no rapport. 
Talf the power is destroyed by an inevitable insincerity. 
There are entire ranges of topics upon which the “ leisured 
class ” displays no power, because the condition of power is 
aneerity, and sincerity would involve dismissal. Mr. Winter- 
botham makes a speech, and everybody feels that, narrow or 
otherwise, it is strong. A dozen men could make stronger, 
bat then their views, being out of harmony with those of their 
masters, while Mr. Winterbotham’s are in harmony, they can- 
wot open their lips. A House of Commons with fixed tenure 
would settle the religious difficulty in five hours; but the 
ured class, on this as on a hundred other points, is under 
‘necessity of partial hypocrisy, and is therefore weak, as a 
of men heartily sharing the feelings of the people would 

tot be. But above and beyond all the evils of the close system 
8 the insouciance which is the necessary quality of the old, 
the wealthy, and the content,—of five-sixths, that is, of the 
red class. They pity hunger, but it is simply impossible 
for them to realize it. They see grievances, but they do not 
tel them. They see remedies, but they do not get savagely 
ittermined to have them tried. Things are so comfortable 
for them, it is so pleasant to believe that all is right, they 


The class, too, as a rule, knows a great deal of | perceive their own superiority so very clearly, that they gradu- 
f various kinds, without having purchased its know- | ally come to believe that the “order of society ”’ is a natural 


product of the divine laws, and grow contemptuous of 
“fanatic” efforts to improve it. They think the civilization 
which has produced them is a success—and so far so it is— 
and do not see that they are nearly all it has produced; that the 
mass of this very great people has gained very little, either in 
morality, or dignity, or even comfort, from civilization; that 
the “unique class” at one end is balanced, some people 
would think over-balanced, by the million of * paupers”’ at the 
other; that the spectacle of leisured men working for the 
country for nothing may be grand, but that the spectacle of 
some hundreds of men egging on two women who, stripped 
to the waist, were fighting like any other prize-fighters—a 
trivial incident of that noble holiday, the Boat-Race—is not 
so grand. Want of the power to realize where the failure of 
our system is, to feel the weight of the incumbent mass of 
ignorance, suffering, and brutishness, is the necessary result, 
the inevitable consequence of the monopoly of power by the 
leisured class, which Englishmen, as Mr. Gladstone justly 
says, so much approve. We do not think Mr. Taylor’s is the 
true remedy. We do not know that any remedy is to be found, 
except in the gradual change of public opinion as to the men 
who can serve the public best ; bat we desire to see a change, 
and while admitting the truth of his fact and the force of his 
arguments, we regret to see the Premier use his vast authority 
with the constituencies to retard it. 


THE GROTESQUE IN RELIGION, 

VUE Pall Mall has published at length a curious medieval 

story, illustrative of the impossibility of judging the ways of 
Providence by the external moral standards of men, which in the 
form in which Parnell had versified it, has been referred to by Dr. 
Newman in his recent book. The Pall Mall has traced the original 
story first to the philosophical dialogues of Heury More, a Pla- 
tonist of the early part of the seventeenth century, and then to 
‘the Gesta Romanorum,’ which owes it to Oriental sources. 
A hermit, who had had great difficulties in acquiescing in the 
mysterious ways of Providence, and had been often disturbed by 
the doubts which these ditficulties brought home to him, joins on a 
journey a young man with whose conversation he is very much 
taken, but who robs their first hospitable entertainer of a golden 
cup, gives the cup to the next inhospitable entertainer, secretly 
strangles a child of their next generous host, and pitches their 
guide into the stream ; whereupon the hermit at last can bear it no 
longer, denounces his companion's wickedness, and is about to 
separate from him, when the youth reveals himself as an angel in 
disguise appointed by God to do all these acts. ‘The cup was an 
enchanted cup which tempted the good host to excess, and its loss 
was to him a blessing, while its gain was a retribution on the 
bad host. ‘The destruction of the child was necessary to prevent 
the parent’s heart from getting fixed on this world, and the 
violent death of the guide was au interposition to prevent a 
murder already plotted by that guide. That which, when it 
seemed to be done by a man, from human motives, had seemed 
thoroughly immoral, became a vindication of morality when it 
was seen to have been done by the command and for the purposes 
of God. Grotesque as this parable in some respects is,—especially 
where the angel catches the guide between the legs and pitches 
him into the river,—it is not nearly so grotesque as many of those 
of which the legendary lore of the middle ages is made up, 
aud which are still popular in the Catholic parts of Germany, in 
Spain, and Ireland. The Mouth for April has one or two very 
good illustrations from Spanish and Irish religious legends, and 
the Brothers Grimm have collected in their German popular 
stories many that are rich in the most familiar humour, from which 
the ordinary Protestant genius would recoil in horror, widely 
spread amongst the peasantry of Germany,—stories which combine 
the strangest freaks of grotesque fancy with genuinely religious 
ideas, 

To take an Irish illustration,—in a legend related by the 
Month, our Lord, walking with St. Peter, asks for admit- 
tance into a peasant’s hut for the night, when they are 
most hospitably received. When leaving the next morning 
St. Peter, with that forwardness of initiative of which the Gospels 
give so many instances, urges his Master to reward the peasant’s 
hospitality. “‘I think not. It is better as it is,’ was the reply.”’ 
‘©¢Tt’s a shame for you, says St. Payter,”—the story is supposed 
to be told by an Irish peasant,—‘** you must do something for 





him,’”—an admirable dramatic touch, showing how well the cha- 
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racter of St. Peter is understood, and how thoroughly it has been 
realized by the common people. Whereupon our Lord gives way, 
and tells his entertainer to look in a certain place, where he will 
find a piece of money. The next year our Lord and St. Peter 
return by the same spot, and find a grand castle in the place of 
the hut. They ask for a night’s lodging, telling that they are the 
same travellers who received it a year ago, but the powdered 
footman comes back with a sharp refusal, saying the place is 
no hotel, and slams the door in their face,—whereupon, after a 
brief silence, ‘‘says our Lord to St. Payter, ‘J tould you so.’" Both 
the unconscious and the conscious elements of humour in this 
story are very conspicuous. The dictatorial urgency of St. Peter's 
impulsiveness, and the child-like triumph of the retort with 
which the Divine Master impresses his superior wisdom on the 
blundering apostle, are curious enough instances of the colloquial 
familiarity with which religious ideas are treated in popular 
legends of this class. Grimm’s tales contain plenty of much more 
startling instances. For example, there is a story of a tailor let 
into Heaven by the easy good-nature of St. Peter, who, while the 
Lord and all his angels are gone out walking, climbs on to the 
golden throne, whence he can see all that happens upon 
earth, and discovers a washerwoman in the very act of 
stealing a veil entrusted to her to wash, whereupon, in 
his righteous indignation, he flings the golden footstool at the 
wretched thief. On the Lord’s return, he misses the golden foot- 
stool, and interrogates St. Peter as to whom he has admitted, when 
the tailor is accused, and compelled to confess what he had done, 
—receiving the curiously quaint and yet solemn reply, ‘*O thou 
rogue! were I to judge as thou judgest, what would have become 
of thee long before this? Long before this I should have had 
no seats, benches, chairs, nay, not even any toasting-forks left 
here, but should have thrown every one of them down at sinners. 
Here shall no one punish, but I alone, the Lord.” Still more 
startling in its apparent deliberate tenderness for devil-may- 
earish good-nature and daring, is the story of Brother Lustig 
(Brother * Merry,’ to translate his name into English), who 
makes friends with St. Peter, abuses his friendship in all sorts of 
unscrupulous and profane ways, and at length disgusts St. Peter 
so much that the apostle declines his further company, bestowing 
upon him, however, at partiag a magical knapsack, into which any- 
thing that the owner wishes foris immediately conveyed. This the 
apostle gives him professedly to remove all motive for breaking the 
Commandments,—rather shortsightedly however, as the scapegrace 
uses it to rob people of their property as well as for more refined pur- 
poses. ‘The most humorous use, however, which he makes of the knap- 
sack is to render it subservient to his salvation. Ie offers to sleep 
in a house haunted by nine devils, who always torture and kill any- 
one who ventures to sleep there. Brother Lustig, quite wudis- 
mayed at their diabolic dance round him, wishes them all into 
his knapsack, and then takes it straight toa blacksmith’s, telling 
him to hammer away at it with all his might, which he dogs, in 
spite of the shrieks of the imprisoned devils, and when he opens 
the knapsack eight are dead, but one which had got into a fold of 
the knapsack scuttles away to hell. At length as he grows 
old, Brother Lustig begins to think about his own state, and con- 
sults a hermit, who tells him there are two ways he can go,—one 
broad and pleasant to Hell, and one narrow and rough to Heaven. 
**T must be a fool,” thinks Brother Lustig, ‘if I were to take the 
narrow and rough road,” so he goes straight off to hell and asks 
for admission. Luckily for him, however, the little sentinel at the 
gate is the very devil which had escaped from his knapsack. He 
rushes off to the highest authority, saying, ‘ ‘There is a soldier 
at the gate with a wonderful knapsack, but at no price let him 
in, or else he will wish the whole of hell into his knapsack. He once 
gave me the nastiest possible hammering in it.” ‘Thereupon Brother 
Lustig is refused entrance into hell, whereupon he says very 
composedly that he has no choice but to try the other alternative, 
‘‘ for somewhere or other,” he remarks, ‘‘ I must stay.” At the 
gate of heaven he finds St. Peter, who refuses him admittance, 
whereupon the sly fellow, with an air of hurt feeling, insists on 
returning the knapsack, for he will not keep a present at all 
from an acquaintance who is so little inclined to befriend him. 
St. Peter takes back the knapsack; Brother Lustig wishes him- 
self into it, and so outmanceuvres the saint, aud takes the kingdom 
of Heaven not indeed by force, but by craft. We could multiply 
these illustrations of the reckless use and abuse of grotesque humour 
in mediseval religious legends almost to any extent. But these 
illustrations will be sufficient for our purpose, which is simply to 
ask how far the habit of familiar and even grotesque illustration 
of religious creeds has a genuinely anti-religious tendency, how 
far it may be possible that Protestants, in preferring to treat the 





POR 
| whole range of this subject with 80 sedulous a reserye and ave, 
have lost power while gaining dignity. Roman Catholics, we apy 
all aware, assert that it is the unreality of Protestantign ity 
| habit of half-shutting its eyes in order to give a fictitious mye 
| to religious objects, its fear of realizing the whole of What is involyej 
‘in any faith, its preference for mere visionary studies to that 
| realization of religious objects which enables us to « walk roung 
| them,” as Dr. Newman says, which alone cause its horror of thig 
familiar and sometimes humorous treatment of the Apostles ang 
| Saints, and not unfrequently even of our Lord himself, so common 
in Roman Catholic countries and Roman Catholic ages. 

The question seems to us to be really one between the adyap, 
tage of vividness in religion, and of that reserve Which expreages 
not so much reverence as the fear of alloying divine truth 
human imperfections. No one can question that such stories gg 
the Irish one we have quoted above, do add greatly to the 
vivacity with which the people conceive religious persons anj 
religious themes. ‘The reserve of our Lord in offering what He 
knew to be prejudicial, St. Peter's generous rashness in insisting 
upon the gift, the apparent yielding even of the divine mind ty 
human importunity,—though in this case badly illustrated, be. 
cause illustrated at the moral expense not of St. Peter, who Wag 
thus importunate, but of the poor man who was not,—and the 
issue showing that no reward would have been the best reward, 
must all tend greatly to increase the vividness with which th 
peasantry among whom such tales are current, conceive 
the reserve of Providence, the historical character of the 
chief apostle and his relations with his Master, the mea. 
ing of our Lord’s many lessons in favour of Convineing 
by not resisting, and the ‘‘ uses of adversity.” Nor, in sucha 
case as this, does there seem to us much to balance agains 
the advantage, in the apparent injustice to the moral victim of §t., 
Peter's generosity, who is kept in the background, or in the rather 
humorous version of our Lord’s argumentative triumph over His 
disciple as expressed by, ‘I tould you so.’ Again, in the lew 
reverent tale of the tailor in heaven, the ludicrous grotesqueney 
of the whole conception does not seem to us nearly to balance 
the value of the vivid practical lesson. No peasantry in the 
world would be so ignorant as to treat the incident of the foot 
stool as anything but a vivacious image. ' And the lesson itself, 
that human judgments are sure to be violent and impatient, and 
conceived on a plan quite irreconcilable with the slow methods 
Providence, is so vividly expressed, that we do not think the 
seeming irreverence of the story is nearly so great as its genuine 
reverence. 

We must remember that in all genuinely religious views of life 
grotesque elements are inevitable. The Jews did not see the gro- 
tesqueness apparent to us in saying, ‘‘ By the help of my Goil 
have leaped over a wall,” or ‘‘ He delighteth not in any man’s legs,” 
any more than they saw the grotesqueness of the symbolic 
actions by which the prophets often illustrated the substance 
of their prophecy. And in point of fact, unless we am 
to realize that a man who is killed by being tripped up by bis 
legs ,—as the angel in the story is said to have tripped up the fale 
guide,—is just as much killed by the Providence of God as if 
had been struck by a thunderbolt, or fallen dead without any visible 
agency, we must cut the greater part of life out of the reach af 
Providential superintendence altogther. It is a part of met 
dreamy idealism to fancy, as many of us do, that a stroke of 
apoplexy is more ‘‘the visitation of God,” than what is callel 
accidental death, as when a man falls into a soap-vat, or is ground 
to pieces by his own grinding-mill. ‘The grotesque side of sud 
legends is good so far as it helps us to realize that the ludicrow 
aspect of some of the incidents of life has no right whatevert 
cast doubt on the Providential meaning of them, so far as we ca 
ever decipher such meaning. Wherever, then, the vivacity o 
religious conceptions is increased without their depth and awful- 
ness being diminished, and so far as we are brought clearly 
face the fact that what God orders may just as well have what ¥ 
please to call grotesque effects in it as the most purely human events, 
| these stories have a real use, and do assist us to see more vividly 
parts of God's meaning, and the irrelevancy of our capricidl 
laughter to the question of divine purpose. 

Bat directly the familiarity with religious objects and persol 
| passes this stage, and begins to familiarize the people with the 

conception that saints and apostles may use their divine pow 
perfectly arbitrarily and even with jocular indifference to themom 
| result, there can be little doubt, we think, that mischief # 
jreally beginning. No doubt, Roman Catholics will % 
fand do say, that many of the ways which seem to us © 
shocking in Catholic countries, the threats to beat the 
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of the saints and the Madonna if they won't grant 
a. peasants their wishes, are no more than children’s 
tences of familiar petulance with their parents,—jokes which 
aly a stranger could misconstrue. Very likely; but is it possible 
for popular literature to make so much fun of divine gifts and 
wersas the story of Brother Lustig does of St. Peter's, for 
a —by making the apostolic dispenser of miraculous power so 
completely the dupe of a careless scapegrace,—without infusing 
q feeling of irreverence and contempt which must survive the 
familiarity aud the laughter ? No doubt it is exceedingly easy to 
exaggerate this danger, for among the most religious of Protestants 
are to be found those who never yet pursed up their lips and tried 
tolook prita at a ridiculous collocation of worldly and religious ideas, 
qnd there is no reason why the same should not be true of Catholics. 
Still, it is certainly possible, and we should think by no means 
dificult, after realizing distinctly certain great historical figures 
in the history of revelation, so to rub off all the atmosphere of 
religious awe connected with them, as that they shall fail to recall 
the great cycle of inysterious truths connected with their teaching ; 
and when once this has happened, far more has been done in the 
anti-religious direction than could ever be effected by the unreal 
god timid reserve which Roman Catholics charge upon Protestants. 
Acloud of glory may exercise far less influence than a distinct 
image of our Lord as He really was; but it will exercise far more 
influence than a distinct image of an earthly being of great power 
and capricious good-nature, such as might, owing to such legendary 
stories, haunt the popular imagination under His name. 





AN ACADEMY OF FASHION. 

E do not quite believe that Madame Ollivier made in serious 

earnest the attempt to revolutionize Fashion which the 
Parisians choose to ascribe to her, and which they say, with a touch 
of malice, born partly of political spite and partly of genuine 
Parisian liking for anything that seems to favour licence, has so 
egregiously failed. It is more probable she only remarked that 
she liked high dresses, more especially in such a spring, and hoped 
that in her salon her friends would yield to her fancy; and the 
cemark which, even if directed against some of the great ladies of 
the Empire, was unassuming enough, was caught up by the host 
of men who in Paris or London are always hungry for a topic into 
which some flavour of impropriety can be infused, the main dif- 
ference being that the Parisian quillman means to be improper 
4nd says 80, while the Londoner means to be improper, and says he 
is.so because he is so exceedingly strict. It is greatly to be wished 
that the story were true, not because of the special exercise of the 
power, but because of the immense utility which the new post of 
supreme Fashion Critic as distinct from Fashion Leader might 
possess. Men and prudes talk a great deal of nonsense about 
décolletés dresses. Meretriciousness consists in motive, and, 
within some well-understood limits which have a foundation deep 
down in nature, not in execution; and beauty is in itself not an 
evil, but a good. Dress within the same limits is a matter of con- 
vention, and the true rule of modesty is that which all women 
have accepted,—not to be so exceptional as to make all other 
dresses suggest a meretricious thought. But on that side of the 
question as on every other it would be well if somebody either 
possessed or were invested with a kind of social veto upon pre- 
posterous or unbecoming or meretricious fashions, not only in 
women’s dress, but in all matters of social etiquette. A powerful 
‘ritic of fashion, a fashion leader who, with a clear head, an 
artist's eye, and a good but not prudish character, devoted her- 
self not to set but to criticize ‘‘ the fashion,” who performed with 
elect the duty literary men perform so ineffectually, who could 
make her ‘‘ bad ton ” a sentence, and then exercise her power with 
Teserve, would be a valuable institution just now in any capital of 
Europe, and we recommend the post as one worthy of any great 
lady's ambition. It would require a very curious combina- 
tion of qualities and accidents, of ability and position, of 
taste and popularity, but it might, we suppose, be won, 
like everything else, and the competitors would not be 
the less eager because they must in great measure win it for 
themselves. A Premier’s wife is not necessarily such a leader of 
fashion, indeed she is almost of necessity incompetent, for fashion 
sof no party, and is usually recalcitrant against the interference 
“f politics ; and we question if even the Empress gud Empress could 
have exercised such an authority. Queen Victoria while visible to 
her subjects exercised a good deal of authority over fashion in one or 
two respects; but as a rule Miss Chudleigh beats Queen Caroline, 
even if she does not, as the Chudleigh did, win the strawberry -leaf. 
The Empress dictated fashions, no doubt, to Europe within a few 





months of her marriage, and in spite of the angry resistance of 
the high French society, which has never recognized either her or 
her husband as persons of social tone, and while flocking to the 
reception of the Princess Clotilde, who is of a family that was 
great when Charlemagne died, pronounces her husband ‘ bad 
form ;” but then the Empress was a beauty, Parisienne to her 
toes, and had attracted the world with the strange romance of 
her story. Suppose she had been ugly, or what her free-thinking 
enemies call her now, “Spanish,” or had lived anywhere but in 
Paris, or had possessed a taste less consonant with the taste of the 
hour, which tended towards rather florid luxury and expenditure 
for expenditure’s sake, would she have succeeded in establishing 
her sway? We doubt it greatly; she failed in the one effort to 
which the epithet ‘*Spanish” could be attached, the supersession 
of the bonnet by the mantilla, though the gain to all Europe would 
have been inexpressible; and she certainly could not have filled 
the rd/e of supreme critic instead of leader, for criticism itself 
implies a latent dislike to the tendency of the moment, which in 
her would have been fatal. We need some one perhaps a little 
less highly placed, with the same hold over the world, and a 
higher intellect to play such a part, such a personage as the late 
Lady Palmerston might have been in England in the height of 
her power, if, in addition to her place in the world, her tact and 
her ability, she had been the most artistically dressed beauty in 
the country. Even then she might fail, and it would, we sus- 
pect, require a jury such as the Lady Patronesses once formed in 
London to have any chance of success, an Academy of Fashion, 
elected without voting by the majority of the influential women. 
Even they would have infinite trouble, for Fashion, like every- 
thing else, tends, if not towards anarchy, towards a liberty that is 
very like it; but if they succeeded, they might possibly do well 
what “opinion ” does very badly. All who find it convenient to 
yield to that mysterious power, which, like most powers, is a 
power just because they yield, are accustomed to assert its omni- 
potence, but it usually shows itself very weak in its efforts to deal 
with fashion. Sometimes, no doubt, the fault is with the exponents 
of opinion, who are very often not candid, desiring to express the 
extremely crude notions of those who buy papers rather than their 
own, who have a skilled skater’s temptation to glissade over the sur- 
face of the hazardous, who avoid stating their canon, whether it is 
artistic beauty, or general convenience, or some fixed rule of deli- 
cacy, and who are apt to write as if in such matters men by them- 
selves had the supreme right. Why have they? Why have women 
no right to decide for themselves whether crinoline is or is not a use- 
ful adjunct to dress, or at least to vote with the menon such a point ? 
Less candour was never exhibited than in the onslaught on crino- 
line, which because it annoyed men by taking up space was 
condemned as immodest, which it need not be, and ugly, which, 
except for very tall women, it decidedly is not. ‘Ihe attack failed 
therefore, as it had failed a century before, and again a century 
before that, and will fail once more a few years hence. So did the 
attack on long dresses, because the assailants ignore altogether the 
real argument for them, that they lend dignity to the figure; and 
on short dresses, because they will not acknowledge that pretty 
ancles are decidedly of those beauties which may modestly be 
revealed. ‘There is, however, one fashion, the chignon, in which 
the opponents are an enormous majority of both sexes, have all 
canons, whether of art or nature, at their back, and are animated 
by an honest sentiment of disgust so strong as to be almost 
physical. By the consent of all men, and all competent women, 
a chignon is an ugly, dirty barbarism, the purchase of which either 
involves a cruelty, the shaving of poor girls who value their locks 
as much as those who buy them — though they would sell 
their toes for money—or the employment of substitutes neces- 
sarily more or less liable to collect dirt, and exceptionally 
liable to danger from fire. Nevertheless, the chignon holds its 
ground, ‘‘ opinion,” though nearly unanimous, only revealing its 
powerlessness by its long-continued struggles. An Academy 
of Fashion might put it down by simply sending through 
cosmopolitan society a whisper, which in six weeks or so 
would have filtered through every grade. A caprice of 
the same kind, which has always seemed to us, almost 
alone among such caprices, to combine perfect artistic with 
partial moral degradation, the taste for imitation vermin as 
jewellery—beetles crawling on women’s necks, and grasshoppers 
running through their hair, and cockroaches shiving on their 
fichus, would be similarly put down. Punch may draw girls 
dressed like beetles for ever, and they will only flap their wings ; 
and his bird costumes are merely seductive patterns; but the 
frown of the Academy would restrain fancies invented originally 
by women who must be conspicuous if they are to live, and who 
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in the incessant search for novelty get their tastes jaded till 
nothing attracts them that is not bizarre. The semi-moral, semi- 
social aberrations of which writers like ‘‘ Azamat Batuk ” make so 
much, and which are bad because they release persons whose only 
moral law is example from all restraint, would be exposed to the 
same criticism, and if the Academy were well chosen, would fall 
under the same censure, while the same body might at another 
time protect us against extravagances in the reverse direction. 
Some ten years hence the great ladies of the Empire will be think- 
ing of ‘* making their souls,” and then Heaven help pretty women! 
for they will all have to dress as dévotes,—that is, in mourning, 
—and save us all from the wild reaction to licence which is as 
sure to follow as the darkness to follow the day. 


THE BOAT-RACE. 
‘«« 4 T LAST!” After the strain of long expectation, and the 
4 access of wild delirious excitement as the race flitted 
past the limited view of each spectator, this was probably the 
first instinctive feeling of the great majority of the countless 
thousands who lined the banks of the Thames for full five miles 
on Wednesday last. For nine weary, bitter years Cambridge 
has had to endure defeat after defeat, now narrowly missing 
a victory through sheer ill-luck, now rowing a race that was 
hopeless from the first with the doggedest of dogged pluck, 
but always having to bear the burden of the galling sense of 
inferiority so inseparable from defeat in athletic struggles. And 
on the whole, she bore it grandly throughout her time of 
trial. Prometheus himself could not restrain an occasional wail of 
impatient suffering, and Cambridge men may be fairly pardoned 
for having sometimes, in bitterness of heart, repined at the lot 
which condemned them to practise on a narrow and tortuous river, 
at the larger term of years during which a first-class oar was 
available to their opponents, and at their persistent ill-luck as to 
choice of station. The victors, despite a certain amount of 
v3s¢, manifested chiefly amongst the junior and non-rowing mem- 
bers of the University, have taken their long series of triumphs 
chivalrously ; but none the lighter —perhaps the greater—has been 
the weight of humiliation to be borne by Cambridge. And when, 
this year, nothing daunted by traditions of defeat bequeathed 
through three generations of undergraduate life, the Cam- 
bridge crew came to Putney and set themselves to work to 
prepare for the struggle, they had the sympathy and good 
wishes, if not the confidence, of nearly everybody, except 
those intimately and exclusively connected by personal ties with 
the sister University. Still, the prestige accumulated by Oxford 
during a triumphant decade weighed heavily upon the spirits of 
their well-wishers, and ‘I hope they may win!” was more fre- 
quently heard than ‘I believe they will win.” Oxford, it was 
known, however, had been in trouble about a stroke, and until 
the much-reviled Houblon, who was guilty of the unpardonable 
crime of being under eleven stone in training, was replaced by 
the veteran, skilled, and determined Darbishire, the dwellers on 
the Isis were gloomy. Neither Willan nor Yarborough were to 
be had, and the gigantic Cornishman, who used to look as 
though he could pull the race all by himself if he only 
had arms enough, was also unable to row. But there 
were others trained in the same school, and as Oxford par- 
tizans hoped, as worthy to serve as champions of the Dark 
Blue as their predecessors. After the arrival of the crews 
at Putney, there set in the usual flood of criticism as to their 
‘“*style,” “form,” and ‘ fitness.” Of course, as every human being 
who had ever handled an oar, or seen a boat-race, was bound to 
give an opinion on the matter, and as nine out of ten of the men 





rent. Day after day they acquired a steadier stroke, a longer 
and a better ‘ catch,” and by Weduesday morning it was ge 
acknowledged that a crisis was at hand, and that there Was ny 
likelihood of a runaway race, either way. Whatever hap 

it was clear that the performance of the previous years would me 
be repeated, and the Pall Mall Gazette actually went go far ag ty 
prophesy that the race would be the exact converse,—that Oxford 
would lead up to Chiswick, and then yield to thesuperior st 

of Cambridge. As it turned out, Oxford never did actually 
but the Pall Mall's estimate of the crew was fully justified by the 
result. ‘The race was virtually over at Chiswick. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that under these circumstances 
with every prospect of a splendid race, to be rowed at a convai, 
ent time in the afternoon, the crowd assembled was, by gener) 
admission, the greatest ever seen on a boat-race day. The weath 
was simple perfection, —‘* Derby-Day weather” of the best king 
The road, or rather any one of the half-dozen roads leading to the 
course, very much resembled ‘he road at Sutton, except that ther 
were fewer drags and less chaff; and that, in consideration of the 
shorter distance, there was even more cruelty to animals inflicted, 
—horses of the smallest and feeblest kind having to drag eve 
larger carts filled with heavier men than could possibly be draggej 
over the longer course. ‘The railway companies had to suspend 
ordinary trains and treble their fares, in order to keep their trafig 
within manageable limits. The river, from Westminster Brid 
upwards, looked like Limehouse Reach on a Whit-Monday, being 
covered with boat-loads of excursionists, not half of whom could 
ever have got as far as Putney, still less seen anything of the 
race. The wonder is how anybody ever got there after thre 
o'clock. Yet everybody was there, and old inhabitants declare 
that London was never so deserted even on a Derby Day. The 
Prince of Wales was there, to the great delight of his backers 
we mean those who, relying on his superhuman activity and 
endurance, had given odds on his appearance—and to 
take the boat-race at five, between a levée at two and 
a State dinner party, was a feat even for him. The 
Oriental personage, so essential a feature in the programme 
on all great occasions nowadays, was represented by a youthful 
Egyptian, who probably considered the actors in the scene 
maniacs and the spectators idiots. Ladies were in greater force 
than ever, some in dark blue, some in light, and some in inter. 
mediate shades which, after the race, were declared by their 
wearers to be light. Everybody knows that the prettiest 
girls in the world are to be seen between Putney and Mortlake 
on a boat-race day, just as the ugliest are to be seen at an ultra 
classical concert ; and such was the case on Wednesday, as on pre- 
vious occasions. Girls of the period were represented,—not, on 
the whole, reflecting any very great credit on the period. Old 
ladies were there, heartily enjoying the scene, and looking 
as comely as only English old ladies can ; and little fluffy- 
haired girls, just old enough to be vehement partizans, were 
in the frantic excitement of their first boat-race. Country parsons 
were there by the hundred, of all kinds and parties, excepting 
of course those to whom a boat-race comes within the prohibited 
degrees of amusement during Lent. They, of course, abstained, 
and the weak point in the form of the majority present certainly 
was not over-training. Portly and rubicund, how happy they 
looked !—and yet there was a manifest touch of sadness in the face 
of many a rector as the scene before him recalled the days of his 
youth—days when there were no conscicnce-clauses to bother 
his head and fret his heart, and hardly any newspapers t 
revile him for voting for men after his own heart at Univer 
sity elections. Thousands of old University men belonging to 
the graver professions and walks of life were there, and imparted 
















who expressed opinions knew very little indeed about high- 

class rowing, there was naturally a good deal of nonsense 

talked during the fortnight previous to the race. But as 

the day of the race drew near, it began to be pretty 
generally understood that Oxford was not what Oxford had 
been, and that Cambridge was represented by a very formidable 
crew. Betting—for there was betting, we regret to say, con- 
siderably beyond the proper boat-race limits of modest sovereigns 
and six-and-a-half gloves—ranged at 6 and even 7 to 4 on Oxford. 
There never was, however, any real foundation for odds like these, 
it being manifest from the first that the Cantabs were a powerful 
crew, strong-limbed for their size, in the perfection of training, | 
and certain to improve every day under the judicious and untiring | 
coaching of Mr. Morrison. No one who witnessed even the 

earlier stages of the Cambridge practice could have any doubt as to 

the staying power of the crew, and the results of Mr. Morrison’s | 
persistent efforts to remedy their defects in style were soon appa- | 











bumptious swagger effectually distinguishing themselves from the 


the peculiar air of order and respectability which so markedly 
distinguished the crowd on Wednesday from an Epsom, # 
even a Wimbledon-Common crowd. Roughs there were, of 
course,—hoarse in voice, foul in language, coarse in wmiet, 
and when opportunity offered, brutal in behaviour; but 
they were evidently a little out of their element. The crowd, 
in the main, in fact was eminently respectable for a crowd, the 
most objectionable element being, as usual, the thousands o 
greasy-looking youths smoking filthy cigars, out of hideous cigat- 
tubes, managing their aspirates with that peculiar vocalization 
which is not dropping them, but the substitution of something els 
quite different, and as indefinable as the digamma; ornamen 

with huge dark or light-blue neckties and rosettes ; and by a coarse 


University men whom many of them credulously imagined they 
resembled in appearance. ‘There did not seem to be much betting 
going on on the banks, what there was being chiefly the result 
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sp is to hedge of the backers of Oxford. Stock Exchange men 
there, with miraculously constructed books, by which they 
to win on either side; and youthful Civil servants were there, 
gho had followed the exactly opposite principle, but there was 
yo evidence oD the course of the very heavy betting said to 
have taken place before the day. 

As for the race itself, the few who saw it throughout say it was 
ope of the best, closest, and most gallantly contested ever rowed on 
the Thames ; and of those who saw it from the banks, each one 
declares that the particular fragment of it that he saw was the best 
bit of racing ever known. Certain it is, that the struggle in 
Corey Reach, and the final drawing-away of Cambridge after 

ing the point so often fatal to them, was intensely exciting. 
The race was not a fast one in point of time, but the distance was 
a trifle longer than usual, and it was rowed on the very top of the 
flood, which was all but spent at the finish. And it cannot be said 
shat there was any very striking display of style. Oxford in fact was 
,most uneven crew, and superioras the Cambridge crew was to any- 
thing hailing from the Cam of late years, it was far from faultless. 
have unlearnt a great deal that was bad, but they still have 
s good deal to learn. We doubt if they could have won had 
Tinné, Yarborough, and Willan been against them. But as it was 
they did win, and they won by sheer hard rowing. Not only is 
the dispiriting spell broken, but there is every practical reason for 
Cambridge to look forward to the future with confidence. They 
jave fairly abandoned their vicious style, thanks, no doubt, in 
t measure to the patient, unwearying efforts of Mr. Morrison— 
it was touching to hear, when he was coaching them, the earnest 
and affectionate tones of his voice as he remonstrated with them 
on their besetting sins—and they certainly possess the secret of 
bringing themselves to the start in good condition. Our own 
impression is that half the crews are spoiled by over-training and 
training too early, and Mr. Goldie so managed matters that every 
man of his powerful crew was in possession of full strength and 
Rarely have we seen a crew leave off with so much 
left in them. Oxford, on the other hand, showed very evident 
signs of distress. If Cambridge can only secure a similar amount 
of strength and pluck next year, and continue in well-doing as to 
style, it will require a very different crew from that which repre- 
sented Oxford on Wednesday to defeat her. 


endurance. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—~<$—— 
MR. J. S. MILL AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To Tua EpITOR OF THB “ SP&CTATOR.”) 

Sirn,—Having full belief in your not intending to misrepresent, 
though (if you will allow me to say so) not equal confidence in the 
carefulness and accuracy of all your representations, I do not 
doubt that you will permit me to correct a serious misstatement 
which pervades the whole of your last Saturday’s comments on the 
Education meeting at St. James’s Hall. ‘The writer affirms again 
and again, with sundry uncomplimentary remarks on the incon- 
sistencies and other irrationalities therein implied, that in my 
speech at that meeting I advocated and asked for the system of 
the British Schools, which he describes as the merely formal read- 
ing of a portion of the Bible ‘‘ as a kind of grace before meat to 
secular lessons.” I challenge your writer to point out a single 
word of my speech which either expresses or implies approval of 
the “ British system,” or of the employment of the Bible in rate- 
supported schools at all. I referred to the British system only as 
a proof that the Dissenters do not desire their distinctive doctrines 
to be taught in schools, and would consequently derive no advan- 
tage from the fund which the Bill gives them, where they are the 
stronger party, of practising this injustice to the detriment of the 
Established Church. 

For myself, though I regard the British system as greatly pre- 
ferable to the merely denominational, yet, on any other footing 
than as the less of two evils, I decidedly object to it, as unjust to 
Catholics, Jews, and Secularists, and for other reasons.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. S. Minn. 


[We are exceedingly sorry to have misrepresented Mr. Mill, and 
of course absolutely withdraw the statement. We cannot, how- 
ever, admit that our blunder was anyone’s fault but Mr. Mill’s, at 
least if the Times’ report of his speech is correct. In that he is 
stated to have said, ‘‘The system deliberately chosen by the 
Dissenters is that of the British Schools, where religious teaching 
is limited to reading the Bible without note or comment.” ‘There- 
after the whole tenor of the speech appeared to be supporting the 
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demand of the Dissenters, and not a word was reported criticizing | 


that demand as itself involving the very injustice of which Mr. 
Mill complained in the Government proposals, or stating, as we 
suppose he now states, that he would be satisfied with nothing but 
a purely secular system. We are not sorry to have drawn from 
him that avowal.—Ep. Spectator] 

THE ‘RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY’ AND THE IRISH 

EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
(To THE EvITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”) 

Srr,—I am surprised that in the discussions on the “ religious 
ditliculty ” in the English Education Bill more attention has not 
been paid to the history of the same difficulty in connection with 
the Irish system of primary education. I think that history 
suggests the true solution of the difficulty in England. 

It is well known that the Irish system was founded on the 
principle of giving united secular and separate religious instruction 
to the children of every persuasion in each school. It was atterapted 
at first to make unsectarian instruction in religion part of the 
ordinary course of united education in the schools ; and for this 
purpose a series of Scripture lessons, drawn up by Archbishop 
Whately, and approved by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Murray, was adopted as a school-book. But this 
attempt was soon abandoned, in deference to the strong protests of 
the Roman Catholics, and religious instruction was strictly confined 
to the hours set apart for it. 

1 was myself educated in a National School which was under 
Presbyterian management, and in which the teacher was always a 
Presbyterian, but which was attended by children of every 
religious denomination represented in the neighbourhood. Reli- 
gious instruction was given regularly in the school, but so long as 
I was a pupil there was no separate religious instruction. All the 
pupils without exception (Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, and Methodists) read the Bible together, and the only 
religious teacher we ever saw in the school was the Presbyterian 
schoolmaster. ‘There never was, so far as I can learn, any suspi- 
cion of proselytism ; certainly any such suspicion would have been 
entirely groundless, and though any parent was at liberty to with- 
draw his child from the religious instruction, I never knew a case 
in which the right was exercised. Since that time the conscience- 
clause in the Irish system has been made more stringent, and the 
teacher, when the hour for religious instruction arrives, is obliged 
to dismiss every child whose parent belongs to a different denomi- 
nation from his own. ‘The last time I visited my native village I 
saw a number of children rush out of school at half-past two in the 
afternoon, instead of three. ‘ Does the school close earlier now ?” 
Lasked. ‘Oh no, it is only the Catholics!” was the reply. 

The fact is, that though the Irish system of national education 
is called ‘‘secular ” or ‘* undenominational,” it is neither the one 
nor the other, except so far as the model schools are concerned. 
The schools under local management are virtually denominational 
schools, with a stringent conscience-clause, the denomination which 
is strongest in the neighbourhood having the control of the school 
and the appointment of the teacher. ‘lhe system is, in fact, that 
proposed to be established in England by Mr. Forster's Bill, but 
with two important differences. Under the Irish system, the time 
for religious instruction must be definitely fixed and clearly notified ; 
and whereas under Mr. Forster's Bill it would be presumed that the 
parent did not object to the religious instruction, unless he notified 
his objection, under the Irish system, it is presumed that the parent, 
if he belongs to a different persuasion from that of the teacher, 
does object, unless he notify his consent. These, you will see, are 
two most important points of difference. As to the first, I think 
the Irish system has clearly the advantage of that proposed by 
Mr. Forster. I do not see how a conscience-clause can be worked 
if the teacher or his pastors are to be at liberty to introduce reli- 
gious instruction at any time they may think proper. ‘The parent 
who wishes to take advantage of a conscience-clause must know 
when his child is to withdraw, or at what hour he is to absent 
himself. As to the second point of difference, which consists in 
this, that, in the absence of any definite statement on the subject, 
the Irish system presumes that the parent objects, while the pro- 
posed system for England presumes that the parent consents 
to his child receiving religious instruction from a teacher who does 
not belong to his own persuasion, there are considerations of great 
weight to be urged on both sides. I am inclined to say that, 
where the religious instruction consists only of reading in the 
Scriptures, every child should be required to attend unless his 
parents object; but that where any catechism or sectarian creed 
is taught, no child whose parents do not hold to that creed or 
catechism should be permitted to attend. 
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If Mr. Forster’s conscience-clause were altered in these two 
points so as to bring his proposed system into nearly complete 
harmony (so far as the religious element is concerned) with the 
Trish system as it exists at present, I think his Bill would meet 
all the objections urged against it by the League. A strictly 
secular system nobody asks for. ‘The most extreme of the 
Leaguers will give the use of the schoolroom before or after 
school-hours to any person who undertakes the religious instruc- 
tion of any or all of the children. Now, suppose the school 
board has no power to provide religious instruction of any kind, 
can it be deprived of the power of electing a schoolmaster 
who holds the religious opinion of the majority? And who 
can prevent the schoolmaster from giving religious instruction to 
the children of the majority, say, for an hour or half-an-hour either 
immediately before or immediately after school-hours? And if 
this obvious and unobjectionable course should be adopted by the 
majority, what practical difference would there be between a purely 
secular system so managed and Mr. Forster’s system, with its con- 
science-clause strengthened in the way I have suggested? I see 
that Mr. Mill, whose opinion on this or any other subject would 
carry great weight with me, urges the injustice of the minority 
being called on to pay for religious teaching which they cannot 
accept. Butdotheysopay? ‘They pay the teacher, no doubt, but 
they do not thereby purchase his whole time. They only secure 
his services for their children during the hours set apart for secular 
instruction. ‘The remainder of his time belongs to himself, and if 
he choose to employ a portion of it in giving religious instruction, 
where is the injustice ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Derry, March 29, 1870. 


‘* WITHOUT NOTE OR COMMENT.” 

A PARALLEL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPHCTATOR.”] 
Str,—For a long time I have been seriously considering whether 
some provision ought not to be made to enable every citizen of 
this free country to acquire some knowledge of its laws and con- 
stitution. But hitherto I have met with nothing but ridicule and 
discouragement when I have brought this matter under the notice 
of my friends. 

They allege sometimes that the merest rudiments of the law are 
so difficult and important that they cannot be taught at all in 
public ; sometimes, that they are so uncertain that any attempt to 
teach them would stir up deadly strife throughout the country ; 
sometimes, that inasmuch as law is on the point of being abolished, 
such principles and rudiments are not worth knowing at all. My 
opponents, however, are at no great pains to keep these several 
grounds of objection distinct, but rather prefer to mix them all up 
together. Iam also told that, above all things, no discretion in 
this matter must be given to the lawyers; for that they who give 
their lives to the study and exposition of the law, are of all men 
least fitted to discover what elements of it are most com- 
monly agreed on, or to make such elements more generally under- 
stood. SoI remained in a sad state of perplexity till the whole 
question of Education came to be discussed. By attending care- 
fully to this discussion I have been led to see a simple and clear 
solution of the problem, which I hasten to commend to all friends 
of liberal and impartial education. 

Let it be enacted that every schoolmaster do read aloud daily, 
during such part of the school-time as may be thought advisable, a 
portion of the statutes at large, without note or comment. I con- 
fidently flatter myself that in this way we may speedily imbue our 
whole population with a proper respect for the constitution, and a 
sound and exact knowledge of the laws of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Westminster Hall, April 1, 1870. Homo LFGALts. 


J. 3.8. 





THE BROAD-CHURCH. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The following passage occurs in your last week’s impression, | 
strangely enough, in a letter from Professor Maurice :—‘‘ I cannot | 
find that the so-called Broad-Church has any such message [i. e., 
any such message for all mankind as Mr. Maurice conceives to be | 
contained in the Articles]. All I hear from it is a cry to leave the | 
sixteenth century and believe in the nineteenth. So long as 1) 
believe in God, I do not mean to believe in any century, though I | 
may earnestly believe that He has assigned a work to every century | 
which no other can perform, and which it can only perform when | 
it looks before and behind, and ceases to glorify itself.” 
In the above passage and in a previous part of the letter Mr. | 
Maurice denies that the Broad-Church party has any message | 





mon Christianity”; and he repudiates all sympathy with that 
party. Now I, in common with many of the Broad-Ch 

school, cordially agree with the position he takes up in the 

next sentence. It is just because we ‘believe in God 
not in any century,” that we feel it desirable that Pr 
teenth-century Article should not be the limit within which tine, 
teenth-century religious thought must find the expression Of “ity 
deepest religious convictions.” 

Had an English Academy made Shakespeare’s poetry the lini, 
and the measure of the poetic art of the future, England would 
never have produced the Lake Poets, or Tennyson, or Brown; 
Happily this has not been the case. ‘Tennyson and Browning ary 
making revelations to us which it was impossible for Shakespear 
or Spenser to have made. Why is religious thought to be put on 
a different footing? Why should the Articles express the eepest 
convictions of the clergy of our time, any more than Shak 
and Spenser express the profoundest thoughts of the poets of our 
time? It would be very helpful to the rising generation if Mr. 
Maurice would tell us. 

Meanwhile, I venture to submit that he suggests an impossibility 
when he advises us to make use of the Thirty-Nine Articles 44 
the ‘‘ groundwork ” of our thoughts. These Articles dogmatically 
state the results of our forefathers’ thoughts on theology three 
centuries ago. How can they be the starting-point of oy 
thoughts? No Broad-Churchman can for a moment suffer him. 
self to rear the superstructure of new dogmas upon the basis of 
the old. Our great principle is that theological thought should 
be as true as scientific thought, and our great object is that the 
formulas representing the intellectual beliefs of this and every 
generation should rest on a wider and more faithful induction of 
all the sciences.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Broap-Cuurcu CLercymay, 





THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND CONVENT 
INSPECTION. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—You express surprise that the Catholics do not desire to 
have their convents inspected ; suggesting that ladies might be 
appointed as inspectors, and that their reports would dispel the 
monstrous delusions which prevail so widely among our country- 
men to their discredit. 

Perhaps they might ; although, for my own part, those delusions 
seem to have so little connection with the intellect, and to depend 
so absolutely on the will, that I find it hard to believe that they 
could be dispelled by any intellectual process. 

But whatever the effect might be, it is impossible that we should 
consent to offer so foul an insult to persons whom we so deeply 
love and venerate. I do not expect Protestants to enter into the 
peculiar feelings of veneration with which we regard religiow 
ladies. But, to say nothing of these feelings, they are, to say the 
least, our sisters and daughters. Is it possible that we should, 
for any prudential considerations, accept an institution which not 
only contemplates it as possible that they are harlots and mur- 
derers, but also that, compared with other women, they are 
exceptionally likely to beso? Is there any Protestant gentleman 
in England who would not rather shed his blood than submit 
have such an outrage offered with. his connivance to his own 
sisters or daughters? Whyshould it be assumed that we alone are 
to be without the feelings of honour which are common to all our 
countrymen ? 

If, then, no personal insult is intended, let it be enacted that 
lady inspectors should be appointed to examine periodically all 
houses in which any unmarried ladies live together without the 
fathers or brothers of any of them. Such a law, if applied 





from God to the world, except the eloquent assertion of ‘‘a com- | Sir, &c., 


equally to women of all religions, would be an insult to the women 
of England, and a violation of our national liberties; but, at 
least, it would not imply the selection of those Catholic women 
who have specially devoted their lives to God as the objects of 
an exceptional insult. On this very account, I fear, it would not 
meet the wishes of those supporters of the present demand who 
are capable of calculating at all. 

Mr. Winterbotham complained the other day of the social dis- 
advantages of Protestant Dissenters, as such, in our country dis- 
tricts. What would he say if it should be proposed in Parliament 
to enact a law by which a legal presumption should be established 
that every Baptist woman is a harlot and a murderer until she cad 
prove that she is not? ‘The proposed inspection of our convents 


would establish that presumption in the case of that class of 


Catholic women whom we venerate more than any other.—I am, 
A CATHOLIC. 
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IRELAND v. ENGLAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
_J am one who, like yourself and some of your correspondents, 
painfal interest the wide and increasing divergence 
between English and Irish feeling as exhibited, not only by the 
cil of Mr. Punch, but by the leading organs of opinion in both 
atries. But I cannot help owning to some degree of surprise 


view with 


a your correspondent ‘ R.” should think an extract like that 


he has quoted from an early work of Mr. Lecky at all calculated 
to diminish the evil. For my part, it seems to me one of the most 
inful symptoms of the case that, not the mere mob orators and 
w-called * National” Press of Ireland, but cultivated scholars and 
historians like Mr. Lecky—“ one of Ireland’s most thoughtful and 
secomplished sons ”*—should be carried away by a mere conven- 
tional style of declamation to impeach the whole of England’s past 
government of Ireland in the most sweeping and unmeasured 
tems. England certainly has enough-to answer for in her treat- 
ment of the sister country ; but is it fair to describe that treat- 
ment as nothing else but ‘‘a tissue of brutality and hypocrisy 
scarcely surpassed in history "2 Surely Mr. Lecky himself upon 
reflection will hardly justify language so unqualified, and it is 
doing him rather a questionable service to reproduce these hasty 
snd ill-considered words, which chime in only too well with 
the common-place abuse of England with which Irishmen in 
ral are far too much familiarized. If England's govern- 
ment of Ireland had been altogether brutal and hypocritical, 
it would not only have been strangely unlike England’s govern- 
mentanywhere else, but it would have been the most unaccountable 
aoomaly how England’s government should have lasted so long. ‘The 
policy of this country towards Irel and has often enough been marked 
with cruelty. Often enough has England listened to wrong 
counsels, adopted mistaken methods of pacification, and been 
exasperated by the failure of her best-intentioned schemes of con- 
cilistion. Perhaps we are not at the end of our mistakes even 
now. But it is not true that brutality and hypocrisy have been 
the leading motives of our policy; and it is not good for Ireland 
orthe Irish that they should be encouraged in such a delusion. 
Englishmen, it is true, bear with wonderful equanimity being told 
that their conduct as a nation has been bad in the extreme ; but 
that is no reason why Irishmen should abuse the privilege of 
telling them so, until they themselves believe that this country has 
always been actuated by positive animosity towards theirs.—I am, 
Sir, &c., JAMES GAIRDNER. 








ART. 


—_—»_——_ 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Tae removal of the national collection of portraits from Great 
George Street to South Kensington offers a convenient opportunity 
for putting together a few notes on its present condition. ‘The 
pictures, as well as a few busts, are now placed in the upper floor 
of the long gallery which is entered from Exhibition Road and 
flanks the southern side of the Horticultural Gardens. ‘There are 
in all 295 portraits, and these already fill the space allotted to 
the collection ; but the lower floor, which is at present occupied by 
the Goodrich armour, will probably be available hereafter for 
additional pictures; for additions, and many of them, must un- 
doubtedly be looked for, to give anything like completeness or 
connection to the series. We are carried back as early as Richard 
III. and brought down as late as Prince Albert ; but of the in- 
termediate time only the seventeerith and eighteenth centuries are 
illustrated with any fullness, and these with such a disregard of 
the relative importance of the personages who lived during the 
period and with such numerous omissions of its foremost cha- 
tacters, that it is clear the collection is still in its infancy, and that 
there are no limits to its possible growth and expansion. Then, 
some of the most eminent ‘‘makers of history” have come worst off in 
the painting, so that the great Duke of Marlborough (for instance) 
looks quite a common-place man, with a face where you can read 
neither great warrior nor great statesman, but whence, on the con- 
trary (like Lieutenant Lismahago’s), all meaning has been care- 
fully discharged. Again, upon what does Mr. Scharf rest the 
authenticity of Richard III.? No doubt the features are those 
We are accustomed to see attributed to that short-reigned 
monarch ; but, at the best, the painting looks rather like a modern 
rendering of antique materials than a contemporary production ; 
and though here a more careful and intelligent scrutiny is of 
course exercised in the work of selection than presided over the 
collection of kings (the Duncans, Davids, Wallaces, and the rest) 














of Holyrood Palace, yet the student of history who comes here to 
confirm or correct written records, and thinks to recognize known 
characteristics in the lines of a face or the form of a head, will 
hesitate to trust himself far on such treacherous ground, and will 
remember now even Macaulay was beguiled at Holland House 
into seeing all the great and amiable qualities of Joseph Addison 
in a picture which on further inquiry turned out to be the portrait 
of a Norfolk squire. Nor will caution on this head appear less 
necessary when a portrait with so well authenticated a pedigree 
as that of the Chandos Shakespeare shows us a head so different in 
many respects from what we expect, and from the bust on the 
Stratford monument. It is hard to believe that the great poet was 
of such boorish aspect, or that his forehead, without prominence in 
the Jower portion, receded so curiously in the upper. Nevertheless 
the head looks capacious. 

Among a number of pictures of anonymous authorship, but 
bearing an individuality which looks trustworthy, must be noted 
the portrait of Sir Robert Cecil, Elizabeth’s sagacious minister, 
serious and even anxious in expression, with a complexion of almost 
feminine delicacy. Anonymous also is the portrait of Cardinal 
Pole, handsome in feature, but hungry of eye. The name of 
Zucchero is to a good three-quarter portrait of the great Raleigh, 
whose thoughtful and manly face calls up a world of reminiscences 
concerning his strange, eventful history. That he is splendidly 
dressed will surprise none who remember how his very shoes used 
to be loaded with diamonds; that he wears earrings will be a 
shock to some (though here he has Shakespeare to countenance 
him) ; but, looking at his head, all will be disposed to agree with 
what was said on the day of his execution, that there was not 
such another in England to cut off. Raleigh’s love of personal 
ornament, remarkable even in an age when excess in that respect 
was general, agreed perhaps with that dash of the adventurer 
which has been noticed as the weak point in his character. 
Splendid attire was also assumed by one in later times who was 
an adventurer and nothing else; John Law, of South Sea Bubble 
notoriety, appears with the profusely embroidered coat and 
voluminous curls of Queen Anne’s reign. The royalist Lord 
Jermyn, by Lely, looks both debonair and fearless, yet it needed 
stouter stuff than he seems to have been made of to sustain the 
long contest of the Civil War against the spirit that looks out 
from the photograph copy of the Sidney-Sussex Oliver Cromwell. 
The puffed cheeks and drunken eyelids of George Villiers, second 
Duke of Buckingham, by Lely, mark a dismal period of national 
history. Nell Gwynn, by the same artist, belongs to the same period 
and society. This is a good picture, and gives the lady full credit 
for all her sprightliness. Nor is it fair to forget her kindness and 
generosity, though her own coachman was probably the only man 
who ever took up the cudgels in general defence of her character. 

Of all the familiar authors of his time, the features of Swift are 
to us the least familiar. The portrait by Jervas is an indifferent 
picture, and the artist appears not to have dived very deeply into 
his sitter’s character. Swift, in clerical costume—for in those days 
clergymen as well as soldiers always dressed in uniform—looks up 
from a table where he is writing, as if to answer some one who 
has spoken to him. His features are regular, though his face is 
inclined to fatness ; it is clear he is no fool, but his vanity is con- 
siderable ; and though he looks as if he might be good company in a 
crowd, he is not the person in whom to trust as a friend or confi- 
dant. To be sure, if all this can be read off the picture it cannot 
be called inexpressive. Yet it leaves out much that we know of 
Swift, which a greater intellect than Jervas’ would have discerned 
and represented, and in the particular of vanity, is in direct oppo- 
sition to contemporary evidence. The portrait of William Con- 
greve (by Kneller) must be the very one on the evidence of which 
Thackeray dubbed him ‘the greatest literary swell of his age.” 
Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, aud other familiar faces are here, besides 
the less familiar Matthew Prior, “thin and hollow-looked,” Shen- 
stone all as fat,’ Theodore Hook with the appearance of a well-to-do 
grocer, and a remarkable head of Leigh Hunt by Haydon, with 
the light concentrated on the impending forehead. Hilton’s well- 
known portrait of Keats hangs next a small, seated, full-length of 
the same poet, by his friend Severn. ‘This last picture is very 
pleasant in colour. William Blake, by T. Phillips, is a notable 
picture, and probably a good likeness. The slightly up-turred 
face, a certain wildness in the eye, and a capacious head, bespeak 
an original genius and a dreamer of dreams. Opposite hangs the 
portrait of the venerable Stothard, whose popularity so angered 
Blake. Dr. Samuel Parr, scholar and controversialist, shows his 
vigour and pugnacity in his countenance ; and, retracing our steps 
a few years, Woolaston gives us the Rev. George Whitefield 
preaching, in a picture that savours of satire, for the most pro- 
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minent figures in the audience are a young woman, impressible but 
not sensible, and a bumpkin gaping and utterly vacuous. 

There are portraits of Lords North and Sidmouth and of 
Spencer Perceval. They were all Prime Ministers of this realm. 
Look at them, and say what it was that made them so. Caroline 
of Brunswick has been painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence so as to 
suggest many reasons for the King’s dislike to her. Red-faced, 
thick-armed, gaudily dressed, there is nothing in her countenance 
that indicates any redeeming mental quality. Did Sir ‘Thomas, 
when he painted her, know of this dislike? and was he so far a 
courtier as to make his picture as disagreeable as possible? 
Whatever the cause, such is the result. A coarser assemblage of 
‘*hot” colours was never seen. 

Not that ‘‘hot” colours (as red, brown, yellow) without 
‘¢cold” ones (as blue, green) necessarily make a disagreeable, 
‘thot’ picture. Reynold’s portrait of ‘Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse,” lately exhibited at the Royal Academy, showed 
that. So does Hogarth’s portrait of Simon Lord Lovat in 
this gallery. But then a man must be really a colourist to succeed 
in such a case; and sketchy as this little picture is, there is real 
pleasure is observing how the browns (the only positive colour) 
are tempered and broken by grey. ‘There is the more occasion 
for drawing attention to this, because in Hogarth the “story” is 
with most people the all-engrossing attraction. Moreover, in this 
instance, character is caricatured, and it is plain that the artist 
was no partizan or admirer of the shifty old man who was a life- 
long plotter, and lost his head at the age of 80. The small 
whole-length of Hogarth at his easel, by himself, and the 
bust of him in terra-cotta by Roubiliac mutually corroborate each 
other’s truthfulness, both as to likeness, and as to the sturdy, com- 
bative character of the man. ‘There are two excellent examples 
of Reynolds; one of Admiral Viscount Keppel, looking every inch 
a sailor, and with the supremacy of the head over every accessory 
maintained with the completeness and finesse of the true artist ; 
the other of Reynolds himself, which has suffered rather more in 
the flesh-tints than the first, but which in every other respect is a 
masterly specimen, both of colour and light-and-shade. The 
artist is painting, and shades his eyes with his left hand while he 
surveys his subject. Alongside this excellent example of Sir 
Joshua hang two portraits of soldiers by Gainsborough, than 
which he probably never painted worse; the red coats entirely 
overpower the faces, which are themselves by no means in Gains- 
borough’s best manner. Fortunately his credit as an artist is 
fully maintained by his portrait of George Colman the Elder, the 
dramatist, which in force, tenderness, vivacity, colour, modelling, 
and treatment is thoroughly satisfactory. Only a little less 
powerful, but not less charming by its refinement and breadth, is 
the portrait of himself by Wright of Derby, a genuine artist, now 
less known than he deserves, whether as painter of portrait or of 
landscape. Romney's portrait of Richard Cumberland is coarse 
in execution and painty in colour, but these faults do not prevent 
the attention being arrested by the fine head that thinks. V. 





BOOKS. 
——>—_- 
THE ANGLICANS AND THE AGE.* 

“Tue Church, without relation to the Age,” would have been in 
some respects a better title for this goodly volume ; which we have 
no intention, as we have no qualification, to review in anything 
like detail. It proceeds from a party so perfectly well satisfied 
with ‘ Anglican’ principles, and so entirely intent on improvements 
of a purely executive and administrative kind in working them out, 
that we have read some parts of it with the sort of wondering dis- 
comfort which Goethe expressed in contemplating a picture of a 
flock of sheep by the animal painter Roos. ‘I get uneasy,” said 
yoethe, ** when I look at these animals. The limited, dull, 
dreaming, gaping repose of their condition attracts me into fellow- 
feeling : one fears becoming such a creature oneself, and might 
almost believe the artist was such a one. Any way, it is 
really one of the most astonishing things in the world how he 
has been able to think and feel himself into the nature of 
these creatures, so as to let their inner character be seen so 
clearly through their outer form. One sees, however, what 
a great talent can achieve, if it sticks to subjects which are appro- 
priate to its nature.” And when Eckermann asked if the same 
painter had not painted dogs, predatory animals, or even men, with 
like fidelity, Goethe answered in the negative, explaining that all 








* The Church and the Age. Essays on the Principles and Present Position of the 
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that lay out of his beat, but that he was never tired of cal 
ing ‘‘ the pious (frommen) grazing animals, like sheep, goats ye 
and so forth.” The pious grazing animals! Is there not 
thing frightfully analogous in the devotees of a comfortable limi 
established faith, which meets everything spiritual outside its 9 
area not with frank respect, or even wonder, and anxiety a 
pain, and questionings of the heart, but with comfortable apath 
such as might be appropriate towards a substance of a fori 
order, with which it is no further concerned than the oxen ra 
field are with the meat and wine of the mowers? . 
For instance, Dean Hook begins the volume with ap er 
planation of the ‘ Anglican’ principles on which it js based. 
Those principles, he explains, when once deliberately adop 
do not necessarily (except for one to whom controversy jg g 
duty) need frequent review, and it is not at all essential that an 
Anglican should be able even to recall the grounds on which 
he adopted them, at all events if he is satisfied that he did onee 
adopt them after deep, earnest, and adequate investigation 
If really satisfied of this, an Anglican is quite right in distnigy 
ing any fresh difficulties or problems which may be presented tp 
him, with the remark that they are in conflict with his deliberately 
adopted Anglican principles which he is not called upon to 
re-examine, and therefore unworthy his attention. Supposing, 
for instance, the Tubingen school of theology comes to him with 
its asserted proofs of a conflict between opposite tendencies—the 
Petrine and the Pauline—in the early Church, and of a third party 
of conciliation which endeavoured to minimize the difference 
between the two, the good Anglican should merely decline to look 
at the evidence, stating that at some earlier period of his life he 
made up his mind that principles were true which are inconsistent 
with any such asserted split and reunion in the early Church. Now 
there is so startling a tranquillity in such an attitude of mind as 
this in such an age as ours, especially when proceeding from a school 
that looks so little likely to hold its own as the ‘ Anglican’ in 
Dean Hook’s sense, that we read his and some of his collabora- 
teurs’ essays in a kind of trance, such as might hang over a 
world of theological lotos-eaters, among whom it was ‘ always 
afternoon.’ Not that these essayists are practically asleep. 
In practical energy and work, they are, evidently enough, 
among the most earnest and active of the Church’s servants, 
What we refer to is simply their soporific intellectual tran- 
quillity in that charmed circle of Anglican repose, while all 
the outer world is swept by whirlwinds of doubt and dis- 
belief of which almost all these writers seem, as far as we can 
see, absolutely unconscious. Just consider what the Anglican 
principles announced by the Dean of Chichester in his opening 
essay are :—They are the principles of the Reformed Church of 
England, the principles of the Church of England as reformed 
between the accession of Henry VIII. and the Revolution, “ since 
which the Church of England has remained stationary.” The 
first of these principles is the principle of ‘‘ the continuity of the 
Church,” viz., that the “* post-Reformation is only a developmentof 
the pre-Reformation Church,” and the principle on which the Refor- 
mation was conducted was, according to Dr. Hook, to remove all 
practices which could not be justified by Scripture as interpreted 
by the tradition of the early fathers. ‘‘ We refer to the writings 
of the early fathers not for their opinions, but for the witness they 
bear to certain facts. Our desire is to ascertain what was delivered 
orally by the Apostles with respect to doctrine or discipline in the 
Churches they founded, some of them before the Scriptures of the 
New Testament were written. We do this, not because we think the 
Scriptures insufficient, but to enable us, especially on disputed points, 
to understand the Scriptures and to elucidate what is obscure.” 
Accordingly, the conclusion to which Dr. Hook comes is that the 
true standard for the Church is, and always was, the written testi- 
mony of the Bible as interpreted by the parole-evidence (afterwards 
gradually committed to writing) of the generation which was 
nearest to the Apostles, and that it is in this sense that the formu- 
laries laid down at the Reformation should be interpreted. Very 
well,—but what a strange lot of paradoxes to present to the world! 
In the first place, here is a Church without any power of develop- 
meat in it, and without any wish for development according to 
the Anglican party, which Dr. Hook admits to be devoid of any 
authority for the expulsion of heresy, and to have been “sta- 
tionary” ever since the revolution, yet asserting itself to be only 
the “development” of the pre-Reformation Church, which, say 
what you will of it, was a Church with plenty of vital movement 
in it and a very distinct historical unity! Dr. Hook admits that 
if any member of the Church of England now won't take the 
proper view of the formularies accepted at the HKeformation, 
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there is no help for it beyond his own conscience. Does that look 
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esctly like a Church which is continuous with the pre-Reforma- 
tion Church? Then, as to this rule of the written Bible as 
interpreted by the parole-evidence of the earliest tradition, if 
that is to satisfy, or even so much as attempt to satisfy, the diffi- 
culties of the present day, it ought to be defended and illustrated 
gith all the resources of the most able men of the party,— 
whereas after its bald statement by Dr. Hook we hear hardly any 
more of it, and the essayists write in the apparent conviction that 
the Age” will jump at such a basis for faith as this. Why, if 
the Age” is to be addressed at all, we should have thought 
that at least half the essays should have been devoted to an 
attempt to reconcile such a set of principles with the intellectual 
tendencies by which it is most deeply penetrated. What will his- 
torical criticism say to the assumption that the early fathers and 
the canonical writers are all at one with each other? Should we 
pot have had two or three essays on that? What will modern 
gience say to the glimpses of scientific theory in the Bible and 
in the early fathers alike? Should we have had nothing on that? 
What does modern philosophy say to’ the spiritual philosophy of 
the Bible,—should there not have been a strong point made of 
that? Instead of essays thus intended to reconcile the very 
esence of the ‘ Anglican’ ideas with the best tendencies of ‘the 
Age,’ or at least to show distinctly their true relative position, we 
have essays on ‘‘ the Synods of the future,” on “ the religious use of 
taste,” on “‘ the place of the laity in Church government,” on the 
functions and duties of ‘‘ the parish priest,” on ‘* English divines of 
thesixteenth and seventeenth centuries,” on ‘ liturgies and ritual,” 
on “Indian missions,” on ‘‘ the Church and education,” on ‘ the 
Church and the people,” —this last essay not being meant to popu- 
larize the ideas of the Church, but to discuss the best modes of dis- 
seminating them, and on “conciliation and comprehension,” —all of 
them essays to the authors of which it never seems to occur that 
the Anglican ideas themselves need examination, interpretation, 
definition, and recommendation io the most earnest minds of the 
day, but who seem to take them for granted, too often almost as 
if they had never heard of any alternatives, and only to be anxious 
to discuss, often with much ability, —the questions of administra- 
tive policy which they suggest. 
No doubt there is one exception to this line of thought. The 
esay of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has a wider sweep in 
it, Dr. Ellicott writes on ‘‘ The course and direction of modern 
religious thought,” and, as was to be expected from him, shows 
that he is perfectly alive to the narrow limitation of the circle 
within which alone ‘Anglican’ principles can be assumed as identical 
with religious principles, and as the axioms of the religious life. 
He recognizes a steady drift in the latest intellectual discus- 
sions of Christian principles towards purely humanitarian views 
of Christ, and towards a free handling of the Scriptures 
which tends to ‘‘decompose the Bible into an aggregation of 
treatises of varying age, character, and value, in respect of which 
no more reasonable account can be given why these particular 
treatises and no others should have been preserved than could be 
given in respect of the lost and extant portions of the histories of 
livy.” So far the Bishop shows an insight into the surgings 
of religious opinion round Dr. Hook’s quaint little island of 
Anglican ‘ principles’ which gives his essay far more general 
interest than any other in this volume. But we confess that his sug- 
gestions as to the best way of maintaining the Anglican position do 
not strike us as very hopeful. With regard to the interpretation of 
Scripture, Dr. Ellicott suggests that those entrusted with a great 
Gospel must have been specially qualified so to record it as to fit it 
for the acceptance of mankind, and that, therefore, it is difficult 
for anybody who believes in a divine revelation at all not to assume 
that special providential interposition was exercised as to the 
arrangement of the tecord. Very well; but how does an a priori 
suggestion answer a posteriori difficulties? Grant the Bishop's 
assumption, and it only follows that where there is plain confusion, 
or contradiction, or error in what we call the record, there can be 
no part of the essential divine revelation. What authority have we 
for supposing that the writers of the various books of the Bible 
Were not only inspired what to write, but also not to write any- 
thing except what was inspired ?- Grant that God must have provided 
for the record of all that was spiritually essential for the souls of 
future believers, why are we to assume that He provided for the 
record of nothing else? Are we to suppose, for instance, that the 
hyperbolic and extravagant statement in the verse probably 
added by later hands to the Gospel of John, to the effect that if all 
Christ’s doings and sayings had been recorded, the world itself 
could hardly have contained the books which would have been 
Written,—of course, we mean ‘exaggerated and extravagant,’ 
supposing this to refer to His human and not to His divine life, — 


| was providentially added? Are we to suppose that it was due to 
divine providence that the books of Ecclesiastes and Nehemiah were 

preserved and that an epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians was 
lost? Are we to suppose that it was by divine providence that 
the dates of our Lord’s short career on earth became so confused 
that scholars of the highest authority still doubt whether his public 
ministry extended over only one full year or three? Are we to 
suppose that it is by divine providence that the Song of Solomon 
was preserved in the Canon and that the book of Ecclesiasticus was 
excluded from it? Is it due to divine providence that the early 
chapters of St. Matthew and St. Luke as to our Lord’s birth are all 
but irreconcilable, and that neither St. Mark nor St. John con- 
tains any account of it atall? Granting that all must be contained 
in the record which God sees to be needful for the permanent 
influence of the revelation, what can be more difficult,—almost 
unreasonable, we might say,—than to assume that nothing which 
happens to be bound up with it, or even written by the same 
writers in connection with it, is altogether outside the revelation ? 
And once grant that last position, and the necessity for that 
‘free handling’ of the Bible which the Bishop so much deprecates 
comes back at once. Dr. Ellicott is far too reasonable a man to 
assume that the Bible was, so to say, edited from beginning to end 
by the Holy Spirit. It is contrary to all the phenomena of the 
case to suppose it. Yet as he does not fall back on the Church as 
the divine interpreter of the Bible, either this must be his posi- 
tion, or else his a priori argument against the free handling of the 
Bible falls to pieces altogether. 

And so, again, with the spiritual philosophy of hisessay. Instead 
of attempting, what we think he might profitably have done, so 
far to justify the Nicene theology as to show that it provides an 
answer to some of the greatest problems of human nature, he 
rather takes his stand upon it as axiomatic, and consoles the specu- 
lative intellect of the age with the suggestion that the redemp- 
tion of man by the incarnation of our Lord may answer a pur- 
pose in the counsels of God altogether outside any which seems 
to concern our own little world at all;—just as an astronomer 
might suggest that it may be the destiny of our system to fill up 
the gap in the stellar universe caused by the extinction of some of 
the mighty suns which have burned themselves out. Dr. Ellicott, 
pointing to a few obscure passages in the Bible, suggests that as 
angelic sin is spoken of as antecedent to human sin, so the redemp- 
tion our race may have been intended to fill up a gap in a hierarchy 
of Cosmical beings originally far above our own; and this he thinks 
may bea grand speculative apergu that is not unlikely to reconcile 
‘modern thought’ to the theology of the Church. Alas! does he not 
see that what modern thought hungers after so eagerly is not, so to 
say, moral room, or space, or magnitude of ideal conception, but 
positive evidence, distinct constraint to believe as distinct from right 
to conjecture ; and that no spiritual conjectures, no grand spiritual 
rumours, however brilliant, will bring the minds of this untoward 
generation to rest in a theology for which they can only have the 
authority of a vision and a wish ? 

The Church and the Age may do good service in helping men who 
are absolutely content with Anglican principles to work out those 
principles practically in the school, the parish, and the synod ; but 
it will hardly contribute an iota to reconcile any element in ‘‘ the 
Age” to Anglicanism which now stands outside the range of those 
principles. Indeed, with few exceptions, it seems to be written 
by men who think of the world beyond Anglicanism almost as a 
hyperborean wilderness with which no common understanding is 
at present desirable at all. 


KILMENY.* 
Mr. Biack’s novels are always clever, and this one, at least, is, 
moreover, very pleasant reading ; but in spite of a touch of genuine 
peetry that ought always to belong to the higher novel-writers 
and a very good conception of character,—too often carelessly and 
apparently hastily worked out,—he has hardly yet written any 
story of a really high class. His plots are apt to be weak, and do 
not scem to us to improve. Nothing can be looser in texture, and 
not only less dramatic, but less graphic in development, than the 
story,—so far, we mean, as regards the hero and heroine, —on which, 
this novel is threaded. ‘The hero, we are told by Mr. Black, is a 
mere “ lens,” through which the scenes of the story are surveyed ; 
and let us add that he is very far indeed from an achromatic lens, 
and that the phenomena known as those of diffraction are exceed- 
| ingly well marked in his case. At the opening, his sensitiveness 
| is so excessive that we expect a career of mawkish and wilful 
_ emotion, and hardly understand how he sobers down into so very 
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decent and practical a person long before the close. As 
his friend justly says of him, he has the ‘‘ courage and determina- 
tion and self-reliance of half-a-dozen men, and the sensitive- 
ness and finical particular humbugging nonsense of a thousand 
girls,” but what puzzles us is that this latter aspect of the hero’s 
character drops away so rapidly, and even unnaturally, almost 
before it is well defined, and hardly exhibits itself at all where one 
would most expect it, in relation to the young men of better rank 
amongst whom he may live. All you can say of the hero is that he 
is an eccentricity hardly accounted for, that he faints away under 
very small excitements, and takes great excitements with inexplic- 
able calmness. The slavery of his first experience of professional life 
is supposed to have produced a vast impression on his sensitive 
artistic nature, and to have haunted him ever after; but it is not 
sufficiently delineated to impress itself equally on the reader, so 
that his frequent references toit afterwards are felt to be alittleobtru- 
sive. On the whole, but that he is made the ‘lens’ for some passages 
of beautiful and thoroughly poetical description, we cannot say we 
like the object-glass through which the image of the story is focussed 
for us at all ; and as for the principal figure, or at least what should 
be the principal figure so focussed, the young lady who inspires the 
heroic artist’s highest efforts, we learn hardly anything at all about 
her, except that she has a way of looking dreamy and far away,— 
withdrawn from real life,—that she is small, rides well, walks well, 
and has eyes “‘ with large dark pupils set in tender blue-grey, and 
shaded by long eyelashes,—eyes full of strange intense life that 
was just tempered by the calm, wise, kind expression of them.” 
We submit that this is barely enough to justify the raptures to 
which we are so often treated. 

When we leave ‘the lens’ and the principal figures which it 
focuses, the improvement is great, and as is so often the case with 
novelists of any power, we at once feel that the figures intended 
to excite least interest are far more worthy of it than those on 
which the plot chiefly depends. Heatherleigh, the clever, generous, 
masculine artist without genius, of clear, sharp, sceptical intellect, 
who understands the business side of his art so well, is exceedingly 
well drawn if Mr. Black were not at times so very careless, and 
slightly contemptuous, as it seems to us, towards his readers, in 
finishing off this gentleman’s conversation. Nothing in the world 
can be better than this explanation,—whether regarded as illus- 
trative of his character, or as realistic lively dialogue —which he 
gives of his averseness to save money against a rainy day :— 

‘*¢ You mean that I ought tolay up for arainy day ? ’—‘ Yes.’—‘ I daren’t 

begin, Ted; for I know the consequences. A man who has just what 
money he wants, with the chance of getting a little more bya little extra 
work, is in a happy position; but the man who saves ever so little 
pledges himself to a draining systom. He is never satisfied with what 
he has saved. Its ignominious smallness haunts him, and drives him to 
unnecessary work and unnecessary economies. God forbid that I should 
become avaricious, with my eyes open, Ted! ’—‘ You talk nonsense,’ I 
said. ‘There is no reason why you should become avaricious. But 
whon you have an extra ten-pound or twenty-pound note, why not put 
it into a drawer, or into a bank, rather than invent some useless extra- 
vagance, as you do now, simply to get rid of it? '—‘The ten-pound note 
would look shabby. I should say to myself, ‘I must get a hundred 
pounds, instead of eighty, for this picture from Solomons.” Solomons 
comes up. We have talked about eighty pounds; I demand a hundred. 
Solomons is disgusted, begins to worry, and bargain, and deprecate, and 
beseech. Inwardly I ery to myself, ‘‘Good God! am I become a cheese- 
monger, that I must make my living thus?’ Ultimately Solomons gives 
me ninety pounds; and I never see him afterwards without grudging 
him the ten pounds, and I never see my small savings without thinking, 
with a pang, that they ought to be ten pounds more. My dear boy, I 
don’t see why a man should wilfully make his life a burden to him. 
When the rainy day does come, I shall know at least that I have enjoyed 
the sunshine. I don’t envy the men who sit indoors all their life, dis- 
consolately patching an umbrella.” 
But then, again, nothing can be more silly than this bon mot attri- 
buted to the same talker, and apparently so much prized by the 
great diner-out and conversationalist of the book, that he at least 
pretends to take a note of it :— 

“Do you fish, Heatherleigh ? '—‘No,’ said Heatherleigh, who was 
cutting the wire of one of the bottles, while I was busy with the lamp. 
* You never spent a wet day chub-fishing in asluggish Essex stream ? '— 
‘No.’—' Then you never contemplated suicide. Ob, what a charming 


| the yellow-haired, innocent, large-eyed, superficial-minded 
who appeared in a somewhat different shape in Mr. Black’s tale of 
Love or Marriage we are again well satisfied. Throughout the 
| tale she keeps up her character of shallow kindlinegs and not 
unamiable coquetry, but we are not sure that she is not betrayeg 
into rather too keen, and earnest, and, so to say, positive Criticigy 
| in the conversation which she has with the hero during the dei 
| . a ‘ . 5 ve 
back from Richmond. The discussion turns on the possible SUCCERy 
of an unconventional love marriage, if a rich girl were to ma a 
poor lover, and go abroad to get rid of the atmosphere of false 
relations which in conventional England such a matriage would 
cause,—and we cannot help thinking that Bonnie Lesley tag 
much loses her child-like, inquisitive, wondering tone in this 
conversation, and talks too like a wise, clear-headed woman, who 
had cast off that sense of self-distrust and of mute appeal fo 
approval, which is elsewhere of her essence. Take this, for 
example :— 

“6 Let us take one case. The lady is well-born, tender-hearted, 

tolerably rich, and has a pretty considerable pride in her ancestry, Thy 
lover has no family-tree, and little money; but he has all mannor of 
manly and lovable qualities that win the lady’s liking and admiration, 
Now, ought they to marry ?’—‘ Not in England; particularly if sho bag 
a lot of friends and relatives.’—* A decisive judgment,’ she said, Stuiling ; 
‘ still you leave mo a loophole of escape. They may marry out of Eng. 
land. Thon you don’t see any real obstacle to their union, so far ay 
they themselves are concerned?’—‘ How can there be ?’— Forgive mg 
for saying it, but you stare at such a notion as if there were something 
ghastly init. Yoet it is natural that, wherever sho goes, the girl wil] 
retain much of the opinions she has caught in our English atmosphere, 
and may even at times show the awkwardness of over-striving to 
convince the man that he is her equal.’” 
There we have, if we do not much mistake, Bonnie Lesley speaking 
with authority, and not in the tone of appeal which is so character. 
istic of her. We seem to miss her natural voice in this dialogue, 
and to hear that of a more sagacious and thoughtful woman. But 
with this exception the picture of her is admirable, and the 
dénouement of her story is admirable too. But perhaps Polly, 
the model, is the freshest and best of Mr. Black’s woman pictures, 
though here again there is a great carelessness in the plot, rather 
than in the character. How should Polly, who has avoided 
Heatherleigh’s rooms so carefully, who had anxiously avoided 
meeting him even, for months, and who had so strong a reason for 
not seeking him, especially for not seeking him when alone, 
happen to be going to his rooms, where she expected to find 
him alone, on the very occasion when it chanced that his father 
was present, and the conversation about her, which it was s0 
undesirable for her to overhear, passed between them? This 
seems to us one of the many little notes of a hastily written book. 
But Polly herself, with her shrewdness, and gaiety, and sharpness, 
and her frank, unbashful nature, and the great tenderness and 
depth of modesty which lie beneath it, is a delightful sketch, 
on which we should have been glad if the author had lingered 
longer. 

Mr. Black’s rapidest sketches are among his best things. The 
sketch of old Job Ives, of Bonnie Leslie’s impudent little niece 
who dines with her at the Star and Garter, and of Lena, the 
Munich professor's daughter, are all in their way very happy, 
though very slight. Still, looking at the book as a whole, though 
it is very pleasant reading, with touches of genius here and there, 
we are persuaded that it is somewhat hasty and careless, that it is 
beneath Mr. Black’s own artistic ideal, and that it will impress his 
most attentive and sympathetic readers rather as once more indi- 
cating how much he could do, than as raising their estimate of his 
execution. The type of tale in which, if our impression of his 
powers be worth anything, he might rise highest, is the 
idyllic, semi-poetical story, not, of course, without a hard 
|side to it by way of background, of which Miss M. B. Edwards 
has given us one or two clever specimens in Dr. Jacob and John 
and J, but which reaches the point of really perfect art without 
involving too much of close, minute, realistic painting, in such a0 
inimitable work as the Liza of the great Russian artist Tourgue- 
neff. Only if he should ever attempt a great effort in that type, 


county is Essex, on a wet day, with never a public within six miles of | he must not overdo the sentiment ; he must not revel in subjective- 


you! ’—‘TI'll tell you what it is,’ said Heatherleigh, pouring out half a 

tumbler full of pale, hissing, straw-coloured wine, ‘ when Noah looked out 

of the Ark and fancied that the waters of the Deluge were assuaged, it is 

clear he was not in the neighbourhood of Essex.’—‘Oh, damme, that is 

too good to be lost,’ said Morell, taking out a note-book and jotting 

down, or pretending to jot down, some memorandum.” 

A man of Heatherleigh’s clear, strong, smart nature would never 

have made so silly a joke as that, and it is not the only blot of the | 
kind which we have noticed in reading the usually crisp and telling | 
dialogue put into his mouth. Still Heatherleigh is, on the whole, 

a strong and admirably drawn figure. With ‘ Bonnie Lesley,” 


| ness, as he does in some parts of the tale before us. 


MR. MARKHAM’S “ LIFE OF THE GREAT LORD 
FAIRFAX.”* 
WE confess that we took up Mr. Markham’s portly volume with 
considerable misgivings as to its probable value. The title looked 
a little like claptrap, and we were not reassured as to the special 
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a of the writer by the information that he had lately 
heen engaged on So different a subject as the Abyssinian Expedi- 

.» We have been, however, most agreeably convinced of the 
injustice of our forebodings. Mr. Markham’s book, whatever rank 
may be assigned to its author as a historian, is the work of one 
gho is well conversant with the period on which he writes, not 
merely in matters immediately bearing on the subject of his work, 
bat in a wider and more general sense. His incidental notices of 
the men whose names appear in the events of his story show that 
be is familiar with the period, and that his knowledge is derived 
pot from secondary narrators, but from the original sources of 
igformation. Perhaps a stern upholder of the law of severe dignity 
of style might find fault with an expression here and there as 
savouring of the popular lecturer's affectations, but these blemishes 
are not frequent, and, in the main, Mr. Markham’s writing is 
rigorous and pure English. He has a good notion of the nature 
of evidence, and generally discriminates between the tittle-tattle 
of ill-informed or prejudiced narrators and real historical evidence. 
He appears to have ancestral associations with the events of the 
iod and with Fairfax’s own military operations, and this has 
iyen, no doubt, increased interest and reality to his researches, 
while it has made him a devout worshipper of his hero. We can- 
not find much fault with such enthusiasm, when it is accompanied 
with such intelligent labour in its cause. We must, however, at 
once state that though, as Mr. Markham explains, the word 
“great” in the title of his book is intended rather as relative to 
the other Fairfaxes than as an absolute epithet implying the rank in 
which Fairfax should be placed among his contemporaries generally, 
he has throughout his volume fought valiantly for a position for 
his hero (intellectually) much above what we are able, in our own 
jndgment, to assign to him. Mr. Markham has fully succeeded in 
establishing the distinctive military abilities and services of the 
Parliamentary General, which have been too much passed over in 
ordinary histories, in consequence of the greater ultimate fame 
of the second in command, Oliver Cromwell. In doing this good 
work, indeed, he has gone to the other extreme, we think, and 
(unintentionally) has been somewhat unjust in his appreciation of 
Cromwell’s merits. But, on the whole, we are not disposed to dis- 
pate the eminent position which he assigns to Fairfax, and thecredit 
which is his due for thesuccessful termination of the first Civil War. 
In his descriptions of military movements (which occupy by far 
the greatest part of his volume) Mr. Markham is quite at home, 
and we could not refer our readers to so good a modern account 
elsewhere of the Yorkshire campaigns, and the memorable cam- 
paign of 1645-6. But when our author turns to civil affairs, and 
in his zeal for his hero’s reputation (while admitting that he was 
no statesman or politician) endeavours to ascertain and vindicate 
the course which he pursued in the difficult positions in which he was 
from time to time placed with reference to the King, the Army, 
the Parliament, and the Nation, we are led to doubt whether his 
attention has been turned as closely in this matter to the original 
authorities as in his military descriptions and biographical notices, 
and we think that he certainly fails to grasp the real points at 
issue. His jealousy of Cromwell's ultimate success in rising to the 
head of affairs has led him to rely too much on secondary 
authorities, and he has been hampered and misled in his view of 
Fairfax’s real course of action by the MS. which the latter left 
behind him, entitled ‘‘ Short Memorials of Some Things to be 
cleared during my Command in the Army.” Mr. Markham 
himself says of this document that “ it consists of notes hastily 
jotted down, and is full of mistakes and inaccuracies, having been 
written from memory to show to a few friends, but without any 
idea of publication,” and that ‘ internal evidence, such as mistakes 
in dates, careless writing, and the placing of events out of their 
regular sequence, lead to the conclusion that the memorials were 
written quite at the close of the great General’s life.” Yet he 
uses it in more than one instance as an authority against Crom- 
well and Ireton, and endeavours to get over a misstatement in it 
which is too evident to be denied, by an arbitrary limitation of 
the words of Fairfax, which he thinks enables him to reconcile 
their general purport with the ascertained facts of the case. ‘This 
limited statement, however, may be easily shown to be just as 
irreconcilable with facts as the broader statement really made in 
the Memorials, and it is far better at once to allow that Fairfax 
in his old age was weak enough to wish to prove to his Royalist 
friends that he had not been really that partizan and voluntary 
agent in the events leading to and accompanying the King’s 
€xecution that common fame and the appearance of things por- 
trayed him as having been; and that (with the assistance of a failing 
memory) he exaggerated all his temporary misgivings and hesita- 
Hons with respect to his proceedings as head of the Army in the 


| years 1647 and 1648, into actual non-compliance in any of their 
most questioned acts. 

To prove that we are not speaking without grounds, let our 
readers first peruse Mr. Markham’s ingenious plea, and then let us 
see how it is supported by the facts of the case. ‘The statement in 
the Memorials is that ‘from the time they declared their usurped 
authority at Triplow Heath, I never gave my free consent to any- 
thing they did. But being yet undischarged of my place, they set 
my name, in way of course, to all their papers, whether I consented 
or not, and to such failings are all authorities subject.” On this 
statement Mr. Markham suggests that “‘ had he prepared it [the 
MS.] for the press, he would, we cannot doubt, have given the 
dates within which the said statement is applicable. After the 
siege of Colchester, Fairfax certainly did consent to the presentation 
of the Army’s Large Remonstrance, and to the publication of the 
subsequent Declaration, when he marched to London. .. . . It is 
simply a hastily written, uncorrected sentence, without the required 
qualification, which it would certainly have received if it had been 
published under the author’s own eye.” And upon the strength 
of the purely conjectural qualification of the statement in the 
Memorials, Mr. Markham calmly lays down in his text that 
‘“‘during the next ten months [after the rendezvous on Triplow 
Heath] the State papers signed by all the Field Officers, and with 
the General’s name attached, were documents which he had never 
signed, and of which he disapproved.” And on this extraordinary 
exposition of the conduct of a responsible being, he writes, ‘It was 
hard to retain his post under such circumstances. Yet no man can 
accuse Fairfax of personal or interested motives. The course he 
adopted, whether wisely or unwisely, was the one which appeared 
to him to be best calculated to further the public service, and he 
sacrificed his own inclinations for what he believed to be his 
duty.” Now what does this statement imply? Besides the 
documents signed officially by Fairfax’s secretary, Rushworth, 
in the name of the General and Council of Officers, there are 
many which bear the professed signature of Fairfax, either alone 
or as the first in a number of signatures of the officers of the 
Army ; and one of these is a letter to the Lord Mayor of London, 
against which Mr. Markham especially inveighs, and to which, as 
he says, the ‘‘ General's name was attached,” the fact being that 
his professed signature stands first. Does Mr. Markham mean to 
assert that these professed signatures of Fairfax and the letters in 
his handwriting were forgeries? Yet, unless they were such, he 
deliberately signed these documents, just as the other officers did. 
And what shall we say of his intellectual and moral calibre if either 
he signed them not agreeing with their contents, or, not having 
actually signed them, allowed the repeated forgeries to appear 
during these ten months without a word of public remonstrance 
and repudiation? In the letters professing to come from him, and 
apparently in his handwriting, now in the Bodleian Library and 
elsewhere, he expressly refers to these papers from the Army 
Council at large, and adopts them. Thus, on the 25th of June, 
1647, he writes:—‘ As to our removal to further distance from 
London, we entreat we may receive an answer to the desires of 
the Army in the papers last we sent you, conceiving we shall 
neither give satisfaction to the kingdom nor to the Army, who are 
in expectation of some effect therefrom ;” and the letter ends with a 
notice of the information they receive of the preparations “for the 
raising of a new war” by the Presbyterian leaders of the Parliament. 
During the whole of the same period Fairfax was in constant personal 
and frequently private communication with the Commissioners from 
the Parliament, or those placed around the King, several of whom 
were Presbyterians, or opposed to the line taken by the Army, and 
yet we do not find in their records of their conversations with bim 
the slightest trace of any divergence of opinion between him and 
the other officers, much less of any proceeding having taken place, 
such as Mr. Markham represents, without his consent, or accom- 
panied by a barefaced forgery of his name. The theory is utterly 
untenable, and there can be no doubt that Fairfax, whether he 
| hesitated or not at first, acquiesced in and voluntarily put his 

name with full assent ultimately, to the declaration and messages 
| of the Council of Officers. Whether he was previously made 
| soquainted with the proceedings of Colonel Pride in ‘“ purging” 
‘the House may admit of some doubt, though his own evasive 
letters to the Speaker on receiving the news from him of this event, 
aud his conduct in sanctioning the continued imprisonmeut of 
several of the Members, seems to make it most probable that he 
did know. 
There is, as we have said, some injustice done to Cromwell in 
' Mr. Markham’s account of the military events. Thus, he seems to 
grudge him his share in the victories of Naseby and Marston Moor, 
land in the latter case lends some credence to the absurd story 
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of his cowardice told by the two Crawfords,—Major-General 
Laurence Crawford of Jordanhill (the third in command in the 
Earl of Manchester’s army), and Colonel William Crawford, of 
Nether Skeldon, who was second in command of the Scotch 
Dragoons,—in the former case retailed (and edited) by virulent 
Denzil Holles. The Scots were terribly annoyed at their mis- 
adventure in the centre of the army, and rightly felt that justice 
had not been done to their long-sustained resistance under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances, and they caught at the fact 
of three of their countrymen—the third was David Lesley—being in 
the victorious wing of the army, and eagerly sought to attribute to 
them all the success there, and to disparage Cromwell, the actual 
commander. ‘Their statements can easily be explained by a refer- 
ence to the details as told by eye-witnesses, and as Cromwell's 
courage is now generally admitted, we need not enter further on 
the matter. Mr. Markham elsewhere speaks of another accuser of 
Cromwell, on the subject of the Army negotiations, Major Hunting- 
ton, in the highest terms; but he omits to mention Milton’s statement 
that Huntington, who had made the attack during Cromwell’s 
absence in the campaign of 1648 and the ascendancy of the 
ultra-Presbyterians in Parliament, afterwards retracted, and con- 
fessed by whom he had been suborned. 

Fairfax’s own character is not an easy one to portray. He 
was a man of considerable abilities—particularly those of the 
military caste—straightforward, pertinacious, with a considerable 
amount of latent passion and pride, accompanied by manners of 
extreme courtesy, and a kindly and generous disposition, and a 
complete absence of arrogance or assumption. The bodily ailments 
to which he was subject, and perhaps a seuse of aspirations beyond 
his powers, gave him in general an air of melancholy, and a habit 
of reserve; but action seemed to brace his mind and raise his 
spirits. He was a man who doubted and hesitated a good deal 
mentally, but was decided in his action if he acted at all; 
who had ordinarily great self-command and self-restraint, and 
was in general very open to conviction; but with a certain 
reserve of dogged persistence in his own decision on what seems 
quite inadequate occasions. After remaining at the head of the 
Army, and as the really responsible person for the course of events 
from the conclusion of the first Civil War in 1646 to the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, and after having made no public 
demonstration of opposition during the trial and execution of the 
King, he resigned, and persistently refused to recall his resignation 
when it was contemplated to anticipate the invasion of England 
by the Scots (who had actually proclaimed Prince Charles King 
of England as well as Scotland) by an invasion of the northern king- 
dom, promising, however, (and afterwards acting on his promise) 
that he would take the field against them if they entered England. 
Perhaps his conduct in this instance is to be explained by his wife’s 
ardent Presbyterianism, not to say Royalism, to which Fairfax had 
already allowed too much influence. Imagine the position of aman 
who remains at the head of an army, as its responsible leader, and 
makes no outward demonstration of his disapprobation of the trial 
of the King, even sanctioning the authority of the High Court of 
Justice by attending its first meeting as a judge, and yet whose 
wife attends in the gallery at a subsequent sitting, and interrupts 
the Court with feminine abuse and repudiation of its authority ! 
There must be surely something wanting in the mind of the man 
who could tolerate this, or whose wife could do anything so 
indecorous. The same want of something no doubt led to his 
loss of ascendancy over the Army, which became so evident during 
the years 1647-8, and which made men look to Cromwell and Ireton 
rather than to him as the leader of events. According to his own 
account, posthumous, as we may call it, he was a helpless and 
unwilling tool all that time; according to the testimony of facts, 
he was a willing and acquiescent but a rather uninfluential agent. 
The ambition of his wife—a Vere, a self-willed though a devoted 
wife—brought on the calamities of the marriage of his daughter 
with Buckingham, of whose pure morals at the age of 30 we enter- 
tain some considerable doubts, notwithstanding Mr. Markham’s 
assurances ; and the intrigues of his son-in-law with the Cavaliers 
brought on a violent and undignified scene between Cromwell 
and his former associate and friend, in which Fairfax (by his own 
relative’s confession) lost his temper. 

Again, on the eve of the Restoration, when Fairfax rose in 
Yorkshire, in communication with Monk (of whose purposes he was 
confessedly in great doubt), and paralyzed the movements of 
Lambert, bringing over by his personal influence the greater part 
of that officer's troops, he seems to have acted with blind rash- 
ness; and though, as Mr. Markham says, he was in this man- 
ner probably the main agent in the Restoration, he took no 
measures to assert his position as a leader in the movement, 


allowed it to fall into the hands of unprincipled and greedy ma 
and delivered, without an effort into the hands of the a 
Stuart King and his furious Cavalier partizans, without geous: 
any adequate conditions, the very cause for which he had { 
years himself expended his fortune and worn out his body pr 
mind. ‘There is something extremely disappointing and mournful 
in such a man, with such fine instincts of right, such SCrupulous fee 
ings, and such considerable abilities, and yet with such a lament 
able deficiency of commanding energy when the crisis to Which he 
had led the way really arrived. 

The notices of the Fairfax family which are introduced into 
Mr. Markham’s narrative are interesting and generally faithful tp 
character. The old Lord (Thomas) Fairfax, the General's grand. 
father, is well drawn,—a stately old gentleman, somewhat Over. 
bearing in his own family, and in great distress that none of his 
surviving sons would realize his expectations in the career he had 
planned for them. ‘One I sent into the Netherlands,” he com. 
plains, “‘to train him up a soldier, and he makes a tolerable 
country justice, but is a mere coward at fighting ; my next I sent 
to Cambridge, and he proves a good lawyer, but a mere dunce at 
divinity ; and my youngest I sent to the Inus of Court, and he is 
a good divine, but nobody at the law.” ‘The old lord, however 
did injustice to his own training of his sons in one instance at least, 
for the ‘‘ country justice ” and ** mere coward ” turned out a brare 
and able commander of the Parliament's Army in Yorkshire, ag 
Ferdinando, second Lord Fairfax. The third Lord Fairfax wag, 
writer of poetry as well as a general, and Mr. Markham has given y 
some specimens of his achievements in that department; but they 
are scarcely above doggrel as far as versification is concerned, 
though not deficient in thought or imagination. He collected also 
a considerable library at Nunappleton, and was a devoted hor. 
ticulturist, with a keen sense of the pleasures of country life, 
The present representatives of the family are, it is well known, 
settled in America, and we learn from Mr. Markham that they 
distinguished themselves in the recent American Civil War, 
seemingly on the Southern side, as proprietors in Virginia, 

We have expressed our opinion freely on what we consider to 
be the defects in Mr. Markham’s volume, but we can recommend 
it, as a whole, to the attention of our readers, as an interesting 
and well-informed book, which will give them a new insight into 
the life and thoughts of the country gentlemen of the seventeenth 
century. 


DUNHAM’S MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
TABLES." 
Genius, Hazlitt thought, consists in seeing what lies at every. 
body’s feet, and nobody else sees. According to this definition, 
Mr. Dunham may lay claim to that uncommon attribute. To 
have searched for years among a labyrinth of possible tabulations, 
and suddenly to have perceived that the multiplication table, 
properly extended, embraces every table, and, omitting none, per- 
fects all, was surely a stroke of genius. Simplicity, we are told, is 
the perfection of art, and Mr. Dunham, through the mazes of in- 
vention, has come back at last to the sweet simplicity of nine times 
nine: or rather ninty-nine times nine hundred and ninty-nine, 
How potent an engine is the multiplication table is seen when 
we reflect that the ordinary nursery table is the alphabet of 
civilized calculation. As a full-grown encyclopiedia, to the 
infant alphabet,—as road to railway,—so are Mr. Dunham's 
tables to the ordinary school table. Of course, between the 
bridle path and the macadamized road there is the difference 
of degree, and there is a difference of degree between the 
ordinary arithmetical processes taught in schools, and the refine- 
ments of the counting-house and public oflice. But between 
macadamized road and railway there is more than a difference 
of degree—there is a gulf in kind. And we are persuaded, there is 
a gulf between the arithmetical processes now in use, and thos, 
which may, we think wi//, inure, when the Extended Multiplica- 
tion Table, either in Mr. Dunham’s edition, or perhaps some 
improved form, has conquered its way against a prepossession. 
Of course no multiplication table can supply the place of ordinary 
addition and subtraction, and those who, for their sins or poverty, 
are condemned to totting-up, must continue to tot up still. But, 
addition and subtraction apart, inasmuch as every other conceivable 
arithmetical operation is one either of multiplication or division, 
or both, it follows that, given a knowledge of the requisite rules, 4 
sufficient multiplication (and therefore division) table, must answer 
every purpose of tabulation, and furnish the shortest answer in the 
shortest time with the minimum of labour ; in other words, the 
maximum return upon the minimum outlay. 











* Dunham's Multiplication and Division Tables. London: Effingham Wilson. 
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“Tas result Mr. Dunham’s tables have most unquestionably gone 

ery long Way to establish. ‘The comparative view given in his 
a rodaction of the complicated calculations required at the Rail- 
. Clearing House exhibits most striking results. From the 
examples kindly furnished by the able manager, Mr. Dawson, it 


ig proved that in some cases there is a saving of 300 and in others | 


of 200 per cent. on the ordinary processes. 

jt would be impossible in the limits of one of our articles to 
illustrate all the applications of Mr. Dunham’s tables. Suffice it 
to say, that, assuming of course @ knowledge of decimals, they 
apply at once to every question of interest, per-centage, propor- 
tionate parts, cost of any number at any price iu any country, 
powers and roots, conversion of metric systems for international 
, and every combination of these various rules. Writing 
to the Registrar-General, Professor de Morgan says: — * Mr. 
Dunham's plan is one of solid merit. , It is the simple multiplica- 
tion table, with a large range of multiplicands and multipliers up 
to 100. Nobody knows better than yourself the substantial use of 
gach a table in all cases of per-centage, that is, in money, business, 
statistics, and in everything which requires calculation. Mr. 
Dunham's idea was, that your judgment might be reinforced by 
an opinion from myself and others. It is not flattering to our age 
that a certificate in favour of the multiplication table should be 
wanted. If the claims of routine could be broken, and a new start 
taken, no table would have bigher claims as an assistance in the 
business of life... . . My own very wide experience satisfies me 
that great service would be done by the dissemination of such a 
table as Mr. Dunham is engaged upon.” 

In their present form, the multiplicands run from 1 to 1,000. 
A loose extension table carries the tables to 10,000. With prac- 
tice any number of figures whatever can be multiplied by any two 


very thin folio demy, each page containing twenty-five multi- 
pliceands, A projecting label accompanies each page, and any 
number required is therefore turned to at once withoutsearch. It 
isquite true, that a first-rate clerk put upon his mettle might even 
on the old methods, straining his energies, keep pace for a time 
with an inexperienced hand using the tables. But wherever 
practice was equal on both sides, the quickest clerk would stand 
no more chance against the tables than an old coach and four 
against a railway. 

But not only is there a vast saving of time, the saving in 
the mental wear and tear is incalculable. We_ believe, 
indeed, we have authority for saying, that whereas the 
clerks who employ Mr. Dunham’s multiplication tables, were 
often before their use all but “drunk with fatigue” after 
a long day’s calculation, they now leave their work compara- 
tively fresh and elastic. ‘These tables are, therefore, well worthy 
of public attention and study, and we believe we have also 
authority for stating that if any public trial of the relative capa- 
bilities of the tables could be arranged, several of the clerks at the 
Railway Clearing House are ready to come forward and compete 
with any calculators who think the older methods preferable. 
There would be everything to gain and nothing to lose by such 
a contest, and we are persuaded the issue would not be doubtful. 








THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue very best sentence in any magazine published this month is 
the following, from the Cornhill:—‘* She was oddly defiant and 
nistrustful for her age, for she was very young,—only eighteen, 
and young for eighteen. She looked upon herself as an experi- 
ment. We most of us have a vague idea of some character that 
we enact almost unconsciously : some of us look upon ourselves 
in the light of conclusions (this was the Archdeacon), others of 
tragedies, others of precepts. ‘There are no end to the disguises 
and emblems of human nature. I have a friend who is a baro- 
meter, another a pair of slippers, another a sonata. I knowa 
teapot (fem.), velocipedes of both genders, a harlequin, and a 
complete set of fire-irons. Mrs. Rowland might be looked upon 
48 a soft hearth-rug comfortably spread out in the warmth of the 
blaze.” Who does not know a precept, or a hearth-rug, or a 
Velocipede? The barometer is scarcer, though we know two; but 
hapless the man who has not among his friends a pair of slip- 
pers, a man or woman whose nature has in it that ineffable charm 
lent to some natures, and not always to the highest, of instantly 
conferring mental ease. We hardly need say that exquisite idea, 
with its delicate, downy malice, is from a story by Miss Thackeray, 
“Two Ladies—Two Hours ;” or that the story, with its pleasant 
acidity and keenness of insight, is worth half the three-volume 
novels ever issued, and would redeem any magazine, even a 





figures, and written off in one line. The whole work forms a 


| poorer one than this. ‘here is nothing else in it that we see, 
| except Mr. Merivale’s verses, and some acrid sense from “A Cynic” 
/on * The Uses of Fools ;” but we do not know why there should 
| be, for one perfect story, and one imperfect but striking poem, 
| and one morsel of literary caviare, needing bread to make it eat- 
able, but greatly improving the bread, is surely enough for the 
reader, however chary of his shillings. Mr. Merivale’s verses ex- 
press well the thought of the English visitor to Rome, who, with 
some sense of the great end which Rome, with all her vices, never 
forgets, sees how :— 
“Tho Eternal City swarms with eager strangers 
From every quarter of the busy earth ; 


Who fill the temples, like the money-changers, 
And say some prayers—for what they may be worth. 


“In never-ending tide of restless motion, 
They come to burn, in fashion rather odd, 
The incense of their polyglot devotion, 
Before the altars of the Latin God. 


** From holy place to holy place they flit, 
To ‘do’ as many churches as they can ; 
And humbly kneeling, for the fun of it, 
They climb the staircase of the Lateran. 


“There a slim youth, while all but he are kneeling, 
Through levelled opera-glass looks down ‘on them, 
When round the Sistine’s pictured roof is pealing 
Our buried Lord's majestic Requiem. 
“For him each storied wonder of the globe is 
‘ The sort of thing a fellow ought to see ;' 
And so he patronized Ora pro nobis, 
And wanted to encore the /enebre.” 
He gets weaker when trying to express the disgust of the 
Englishman, inherently incapable of delighting in symbols, for 
sacerdotal splendour, but breaks again into poetry as he recalls 
what to him is Rome's true charm,—her storied memories :— 
“Where Raphaol and all his great compeers 
Art's form divine in giant-mould have cast, 
The very air is heavy with the years, 
The very stones are vocal of the past. 


** Above, beneath, around, she weaves her spells, 

And priest and poet vulgarize in vain : 

Who once within her fascination dwells, 

Leaves her with but one thought,—to come again.” 
Fraser is full of moderately good but rather didactic papers, 
such as *‘ The Cost of a Napoleon,” which the writer fixes at a 
million of lives and five hundred millions of money, giving 
statistics to prove his estimate. We dare say they are all right, 
but we cannot say we are greatly interested in that method 
of reckoning up the results of Cesarism. How many lives 
has Christianity cost, or how many perished in the barbarian 
conquest of Rome which regenerated Europe, or in the Crusades 
which crushed feudalism, or in the American civil war, which finally 
killed slavery as a working organization of society? ‘The proof 
afforded by the Crimean war that civilization is stronger than 
Russia, and the independence of Italy, are well worth the million of 
lives, which if they did not go in battle would still go from disease. 
Compilers of statistics always seem to forget that human beings 
live perpetually under a deferred sentence of capital punishment, 
and that life is not taken, but only cut short, by war. “* W. R. G.” 
entirely admits that in this instance the things acquired were 
worth their price, and holds Napoleon, on the whole, to have been 
‘a fertilizing influence,”—which may be true, so is manure,—but 
fails to count up the cost of suppressing the genius of France, 
which, unsuppressed, might have yielded treasure indefinitely 
more valuable even than Napoleon’s additions to exports and im- 
ports. Rather didactic, too, is the paper of Mr. ‘Thorold Rogers 
on “Capital, Labour, and Profit,” which we do not otherwise 
criticize, because, after a careful perusal, we are obliged to make 
the humiliating confession that we do not understand it. At least, 
the only idea we can get out of it is that labour is one form of 
property, and we cannot imagine that anyone at this time of day 
would write a long paper to tell the world that, as a novel and 
most important fact. How that idea is made clearer by saying 
that money is invested in the labourer, that somebody not defined 
invests £150 in bringing him up, we are wholly unable to perceive. 
Mr, Rogers says :— 
“The labourer then, the man who employs the agency of an employer 
for the production and exchange of those objects in which his industry 
is embodied, is as much a capitalist as that other person is to whom 
the loose language of ordinary political economy assigns this name. He 
may be in the aggregate even a greater capitalist than his employer. 
Let us conceive a firm engaged in the production of costly articles, as, 


for example, that of a manufacturer of machines on a large scale. I 
recollect one which is employing 5,000 adult hands. The capital in- 








vested in these 5,000 workmen cannot be less than £150 a head. Here, 
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then, is asum of £750,000 presented by the industrial capacity of the 
workmen employed. To this must be added the week's wages in 
advance, which the labourer either possesses in himself or by loan from 
the tradesmen with whom he deals, and who give himecredit. This 
sum at 25s. a head is more than £6,000 additional. Now it is a very 
large business indeed which requires for its continuous maintenance 
more than three quarters of a million sterling.” 

Very good. Money is invested in a diamond. There is the 
interest on the price of the mine, and the working outlay, and the 
royalty to the State, and the cost of transmission, total about £18 
per carat. Consequently, a diamond is a capitalist! What is the 
use of confusing labour, which is a representative of capital just 
as the diamond is, with capital itself? Anybody who has anything 
to sell is, pro tanto, a capitalist, but it is more scientific to confine 
the word to the man who has bought it. Mr. Rogers says the 
labourer is a buyer too, for he buys wages with labour; but 
surely that is only to introduce linguistic confusion into a science 
which, of all sciences, needs the aid of the clearness which can 
only be obtained by giving words a limited application. When 
we talk of capital as contra-distinguished from labour, we mean 
that form of capital which everywhere will buy everything, labour 
included, namely, money, and we shall gain nothing by altering 
the definition. Didactic also and dogmatic to boot is the clever 
paper on ‘‘ Irish Priests,” in which the writer wants to make out 
that a section of the priesthood governs Ireland, and that its object 
is Repeal; and that of Mr. Vickers’, the ‘‘ Future of Turkey,” in 
which he sets out a great truth, that Western Europe will one 
day colonize Turkey, in this rather unpractical way :—“ ‘Turkey 
can never be colonized, like America, by a rude scrambling 
democracy ; but if the educated Frank adventurers of four nations 
will only drop their native prejudices, send their children to a 
common school, and organize themselves for their common advan- 
tage, they will find in the wide emigration-field beyond the 
Danube an oriental and aristocratic America, far more congenial 
to their minds than any of the mongrel republics beyond the 
Atlantic, founded on Jack-Cade and Jacobin notions of reviving 
primitive human equality.” Would it not be easier to conquer 
Turkey, give it a regular Western government of some sort, say, 
to begin with, an Indian one, and then let the people scramble 
in as they do into Ohio? ‘They will take care of themselves very 
effectually, if we only give them some security to begin with. 
Didactic and technical besides is the essay on ‘‘ National Armies,” 
a criticism of Mr. Cardwell’s effort to introduce the system of 
cadres ; and indeed the only papers which are not are ‘‘ The Fort- 
night in Kerry,” a light and excellent sketch, and Professor Max 
Miiller’s first lecture on ‘The Science of Religion,” an effort to assert 
a place for ‘‘a third philosophical discipline that has to examine 
into the conditions of that third faculty of a man, co-ordinate 
with sense and reason, the faculty of perceiving the Infinite, which 
is at the root of all religions. In German we can distinguish that 
third faculty by the name of Vernunft, as opposed to Verstand, 
reason, and Sinn, sense. In English I know no better name for 
it, than the faculty of faith, though it will have to be guarded by 
careful definition, and to be restricted to those objects only which 
cannot be supplied either by the evidence of the senses, or by the 
evidence of reason. No simply historical fact can ever fall under 
the cognizance of faith.” Dr. Max Miiller’s proposition in this 
number is that we ought, in studying theology, to apply the his- 
toric method, to collate “ first of all, all the evidence that can be 
gained from a comparative study of the religions of the world fully 
collected, classified, and analyzed.” Hem! That depends upon 
the object of the search. Taking Christ for the moment from the | 
** scientific” point of view to be only an abnormal human being, how | 
many religions did he know, or St. Paul either, his great exponent ? 
The study of the growth of religions is a most important branch of 
historic study, but it is not so that men can obtain religious wis- 
dom, least of all if they bring to the study the preconceived thought 
which is so clearly apparent in this passage :— 











“ We have in the history of Buddhism an excellent opportunity for | 
watching the process by which a canon of sacred books is called into | 
existence. 





H Re 
bandied backwards and forwards between contending parties, till at last, 
when the doctors disagreed, the help of the secular power had to 
invoked, and kings and emperors convoke councils for the suppre ibe 
of schism, for the settlement of an orthodox creed, and for the . = 
tion of a sacred canon. We know of King Asoka, the contem Tple. 
of Seleucus, sending his royal missive to the assembled elders, ak 
telling them what to do, and what to avoid, warning them also in his = 
name of the apocryphal or heretical character of certain books which 
as he thinks, ought not to be admitted into the sacred canon,” ch, 

The great paper of Macmillan is, again, Mr. Freeman's lecture 
on the origin of the English nation. Having shown, as he 
believes, that we are Low Dutchmen, a branch of the great Teu- 
tonic race, he now proceeds to develop the history of the great 
settlement, which differed from all other settlements made by the 
barbarians in other sections of the Roman Empire in two eagep. 
tial points. Elsewhere, though they destroyed Rome, the 
barbarians admired and copied the Roman civilization, maintained 
its forms, adopted its language, and tried hard to keep the theory 
of empire unbroken :— 

“‘ Everywhere, in Europe at least, the conquerors wore brought, ing 
greator or less degree, under the charm of Roman influences. A seizure 
of lands, greater or smaller, but carried on commonly according toa fixed 
and regular proportion, accompanied the first settlement; but, after 
this, the Roman inhabitants were not disturbed. They retained their 
own laws, while the Teutons, or, as they thought it no scorn to call them. 
selves, the Barbarians, retained theirs. Two separate societies, Roman 
and Teutonic, sat for a while side by side in the same land; gradually 
the two intermingled, each of course influencing the other in many ways, 
but with the balance of real and abiding influence decidedly in favour of 
the Roman.” 

The Teutons who settled England embraced neither the civiliza. 
tion nor the religion of Rome. 

“Our forefathers, coming straight by seafrom their old land, had none 
of these feelings. They had no respect for a civilization of which they 
knew nothing. They set no store by titles which, so far as they under- 
stood their meaning, would seem to them badges of slavery. They knew 
nothing of the religion of the Empire; no Christian missionary had 
reached the Elbe or the Weser; no Christian captive had carried the tidings 
of salvation to the house of his bondage. In short, while our kinsfolk 
who occupied the Continental provinces were half Romanized before they 
settled within the borders of the Empire, our own forefathers entered 
Britain in all the untamed and unsoftened barbarism of the old Tuetonic 
life. They came as simple destroyers.” 

From the middle of the fifth century wave after wave of these 
destroyers poured into the island, winning it bit by bit by hard 
fighting, in a war which was of necessity a war of extermination. 
A few women might be spared, a few Britons might be made 
slaves, but the population was in its essence ‘Teuton. ‘ We were 
a new people in a new land, a land which men had begun to look 
upon as another world, a world whose conversion was the noblest 
spiritual conquest of which the spiritual centre of the elder world 
could boast..——-The Dean of Westminster's ‘‘ Hymn on the 
Transfiguration ” is a fine piece of cadenced rhetoric, rising in a 
few lines to genuine poetry, and falling in one or two others into 
somewhat feeble verse. ‘The word ‘‘ decease” for death in the 
following verse is surely super-sermonical :— 
“<* Master, it is good to be 

In life’s worst anguish close to Thee.’ 

Within the overshadowing cloud 

Which wraps us in its awful shroud, 

We wist not what to think or say, 

Our spirits sink in sore dismay ; 

They tell us of the dread ‘ Decease '"— 

But yet to linger here is peace.” 

‘Earl's Dene” in Blackwood goes on well, and the number contains 
an admirable sketch of the Princesse des Ursins, the vigorous, witty 
old Frenchwoman who, known to posterity mainly as camerara 
mayor, or head lady in waiting to the Queen of Philip V. of Spain, 
really lived half-a-dozen lives. ‘The writer’s estimate of her 
character is highly favourable, and the paper is full of that 
instructive chit-chat in which memoir-readers so much delight. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


By John P. Machafy, 


Twelve Lectures on Primitive Civilizations. 


We see here, as elsewhere, that during the lifetime of the | 4-M., Trinity College, Dublin. (Longmans.)—Theso lectures seom well 


lapted for the purpose for which they were delivered, the instruction 





“teacher, no record of events, no sacred code containing the sayings of | 4 
the master was wanted. His presence was enough, and thoughts of the | of an average class of students. They do not pretsnd to be learned, for 
future, and more particularly, of future greatness, seldom entered the learning would have been out of place; but they are summarized with 
minds of those who followed him. It was only after Buddha had loft | considerable care and, we may add, with not a little liveliness from 


the world to enter into Nirviaa, that his disciples attempted to recall the | : : ie ae 
: ° . o . | i O i on: 3 a f struc- 
sayings and doings of their departed friend and master. ordinary sources of information; and be: ides giving immediate in t 


At that time | ne 
everything that seemad to redound to the glory of Buddha, however | tion, may well stimulate a hearer or reader to pursue his inquiries for 
extraordinary and incredible, was eagerly welcomed, while witnesses himself. Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Semitic, and Greek civilizations are 
who would have ventured to criticize or reject unsupported statements, successively discussed, and generally on sound principles and in lucid 
orto detract in any way from the holy character of Buddha, had no language. The only thing that puzzles us about Mr. Machaffy is to 
chance of even being listened to. And when, in spite of all this, dif- know when he is joking. Is this a joke, for instance, when we read 


ferences of opinion arose, they were not brought to the test by a careful , p ‘ : he soil 
weighing of evidence, but the names of ‘unbeliever’ and ‘heretic’ that the Greenlander lives “not on vegetables tlrown up by the sou, 
(nastika,, pAshanda) were quickly invented in India, as elsewhere, and , but, as Mr. Buckle most poetical/y remarks, ‘on the fat, the blubber, aul 
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powerful and ferocious animals : ¥ Or this,—“ If a country be [ahentng points,—the Origin of Ideas, and Final Causes. At the 
really prosperous, everybody gets married "? agaes ls fairly prosper- j beginning of chapter v. Mr. Fowler says :—“ Again, a largo number 
ons, bat mothers of daughters declaro that nobody gets married. | of geometrical deductions may be traced up to the ultimate major 
His wit is more evident whon he tells us his audience (ladies, we pre- premiss, ‘Things that are equal to the same thing are equal to 
same, as the lectures were delivered at an “ Alexandra College ") | one another.’ But this proposition, if not referred directly to induc- 
among other proofs of Egyptian civilization, that the hair of the ladies | tion, is classed under the head of intuitive conceptions, the most 
4 qas dressed with an intricacy exceeding even that of the present day, | probablo, though perhaps not the most commonly received, explanation 
except, perhaps, among certain tribes in the interior of Africa.” of which is that which derives them from the accumulated experience 
How Crops Grow, by Samuel W. Johnson, M.A. (Macmillan), has of generations, transmitted hereditarily from father to son.” Andina 
been adapted for English use from the American edition by Messrs. note on page 316, “ To prevent misconception, I may state that I am far 
4. H. Chareh, M.A., and W. T. T. Dyer, B.A., Professors of the Royal | from denying that the argument from Final Causes, if it take sufficient 
Agricultural College of Cirencester. It is, as our readers may suppose, | account of the evolution of organisms and tleir power of adapting 

fa techuieal kind, such as we are not accustomed to deal with | themselves to external circumstances, and if it bo based on the contem- 
But we wish to express our hearty recognition of | plation of nature as a whole, instead of on individual objects, may not 


jn these columns. . 
its value as a contribution to sciontific agriculture, a branch of knowledge | admit of being stated in such a form as to occupy once more an impor- 


qhich has mot with a neglect strangely inconsistent with its enormous | tant position in any scheme of Natural theology. Moreover, even with 
importance. Mankind has known from time immemorial that if you take | respect to individual organisms, there are some cases of adaptation so 
away from the earth you must soouer op later put back; to discover | marvellous, as that, for instance, of the eye, that it is difficult to exclude 
qrhat you take in the shape of produce, and what, therefore, you ought | the idea of design, whatever may have been the agency, and however 
to return, is the second step, but one which it takes a long timo to make. | mysterious and prolonged the process by which an intelligent creator 

This, to put the matter very briefly and roughly indeed, is whatis done | may have worked.” 
in How Crops Grow. The statements are supported by a vast number Leaves from Australian Forests. Toy Henry Kendall. (Melbourne: 
of experiments, analyses, &c., collected from trustworthy sources, some | Robertson. London: Triibner.)—It is not often that we seo * Mel- 
of those of the greatest practical value being the results of investigations | bourne” on a title-page, and the sight rouses one’s curiosity. Mr- 
pursued at the Cirencester College itself, an admirable institution, which | Kendall is, wo believe, a native of Australia; wo may count him, there- 
deservesa more general appreciation than it obtains. Both the American | fore, the carliest singer of what will be doubtless hereafter a great 
author and the English editors deserve for their careful labour—tho | company of poets. Apart from this, his book deserves attention. No 
amount and value of which can bo estimated only by an inspection of | one would take it for an ordinary volume of verse. It shows much 
their book—the praise, not the least among human merits, of helping | rhetorical power; it expresses passion with force; tho landseapes, 
to make “two ears of corn grow in the place of one.” especially when the scene is terrible or dreary, are vividly pictured. 
Hagar. By the Author of “St. Olave's,” &. 3 vols. (Hurst and In amount of thought, a quality which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
Blackett.) —The author has made a greai mistake in her plot, the more readers ask fur more rigorously every day, the poems are certainly 
remarkable because she has no little experionce in novel-writing. She deficient. Tho versification is for the most part melodious and skilful, 
gives the reader to understand, and yet cannot expect him for a moment though now and then the writer's ear seems strangely at fault. Woe give 
our readers as a specimen of Mr. Kendall's power a poem in which the 


to believe, that ZZuyar is drowned. Any tyro may be sure that tho 
woman who gives her namo to three volumes cannot Lave been drowned | local colouring, always a strong point with him, is peculiarly vivid :— 
“THE LAST OF HIS TRIBE. 
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about the middle of the first. So we expect her reappearancs when the © Bie eveushes aud buries tile nee on bis Saeen, 
deus or rathor dea ex machind is wanted with a calm confidence that is And hides in the dark of his hair; 
teannoi i ; . Sa For he cannot look up to the storm-smitten trees, 
not disappointed. This, of course, spoils tho plot; and the novel is one (oc dhiubr of thea temas Geaan 
which depends no little upon its plot. The characters are skotched Of the loss and the loneliness there. 
not ungracefully or unnaturally, but without much power. The real 7 = renee grope nn, +~ tufts of the grass, 
* ’ . nd turn to their covers tor fear; 
heroine, “Opal,” seoms rather to terrify her creator, who appears to But he sits in the ashes and lets them pass 
shrink from developing the wildness and storminess of temper which Win dcuthatadiaen spear: 
. e an, . . 
at first we are led to look for. So far as the drawing of the bad cha- “ Dloola, behold him! The thunder that breaks 
recters is the test of a novelist’s skill, our author must be judged to On the tope of the voce with te vain, ee 
have failed, Both Miss Armitago and Amos Durben are drawn in very ee oe bh A eae ae ae, 
black hues indeed. Yot our readers may easily find a less tolerable A hunter and fisher again. 
. “ For his eyes have been full with a smouldering thought; 
novel than Hagar. ; But he dreams of the hunts of yore, 
National Self-Government in Europe and America. By J. W. Probyn. a ent age) arr a that he fought, 
. ° ° ° ih ose Who Wi Oo more: 
(Tritbner.)—It is somewhat provoking to read through a fair-sized Who will go to the battle no more. 
volume dealing with the uppermost political questions of the day and “ It is well that tho ir pa which Soutien and fills 
. Ae . ‘ . . Goes moaning and moaning along, 
find nothing that one can pick a quarrel with. Mr. Probyn writes with For an echo rolls out from the sides of the hills, 
irreproachable fairness and moderation; he keeps steadily to the via And he starts at a wonderful song: 
hat Sle ES . . : At the sounds of a wonderful song. 
media, inclining, perhaps, to tho liberal side of the road, abhors despotism « And be sees, through the reats of the scattering fogs 
and reproaches the excesses of democracy, and sees his ideals of rulers The corrobboree warlike and grim, 
in our own gracious Queen and in Leopold of Belgium. If we havea prt ig: epee hag on ma 
fault t> find with him, it is that he is too much of an optimist, and as Like a mother and mourner for him. 
optimism is not a thing that moves one to active wrath, we might hint - Wise an Ss ae Cece Gensiate lands, 
a second charge, that he is a little dull. But any one who wants to seo With the honey-voiced woman who beckons, and stands, 
J And gh lik i in his f. 
judici ; és ‘ H : ” nd gleams like a dream in his face : 
; ——, and carefully written sketch of “constitutional history ae a enarediions Gites ta bts teen?” 
mea ho lest ball-coutury way Gad it here. Notes in England and Italy. By Mrs. Hawthorne. (Sampson Low 
H] J BY Pp 











Inductive Logic. By T. Fowler, M.A. (Clarendon Press Series, Mac- | and Co.)—There is nothing remarkable about the English “ notes,” 
millan.)—In this volume Mr. Fowler has given usa valuable complement to though they are always. pleasantly written, and show a kindly temper. 
his Deductive Logic. The exposition throughout is clear, and the various They might have been written, with the possible exception of a sentence 
examples adduced in every part of the work have evidently been chosen | or two here and there, by any one of the clever well-taught American 
not only to elucidate to the reader the particular subjects discussed, but | women who visit the “old country” every year. But tho letters in 
also to stimulate him to gather other instances from his own experience. | which the writer speaks of Italy, of Italian life, scenery, and art are of a 
The section devoted to Scientific Classification is well worthy of atten- | puch higher order, Here wo find her speaking, not once or twice, but 
tion, as suggesting the necessity of a more prevalent instruction in often, as we should expect one who boars the name of Hawthorne to 
physical science. Indeed, while in the preface tho author justly says | speak. She describes nature, human and other, powerfully, often with 
that this work is intended as an introduction not to science, but to | something of deep and subtle humour; her art criticisms are sometimes 
scientific method, this chapter is indirectly a protest against the study very eloquent. Let any one turn, for instance, to the passage about 
of scientific method without the study of science. We fear that such a Guido’s “Aurora.” Here is the end of it:— 
chapter to many students in the Universities and more advanced “One Hour steps gravely forth, fateful like the Grecian Destiny, with 
scholars in our public schools would serve only as an exercise in cram- | calm, classic contour. Another, with fair, blonde hair, and azure robe, 
ming. In treating of the Inductive Methods, Mr. Fowler follows Mr. | points forward with ivory finger, which she turns to the rest, as if pro- 
Mill; but we must notice that he recognizes the deductive nature of the | Mising bliss to come, while her delicate fect tread airily upon the im- 
method of residues. He holds, however, that as it is applied to the | ponderable vapours. She fo stung on8 SS give clones Se eee 

spn i? . . Her hair is of the finest mist of amber. Holding the hand of this heaven- 
resalts of previous inductions, and generally suggests subsequent induc- robed Hour is one draped in a peculiar tint of green,—not grass-green, 
tions, it may vindicate its claim to discussion in the place generally nor sea-green, but a bright, cool, tourmaline hue, visible in early morn- 


assigned to it. While we hope that this book may be widely read by the | ing at a fountain ina grotto. It is symbolic of hope and trust, and the 
| Shape it enfolds has a wonderful grace. She looks out of the picture at 


j a? ‘ H ’ 
= ptageleleggey suggest ver s weg! ghar oa gg all the world, soft, sweet, with a fullness of content that can nover 
7 student of logic who will read it side by side with Mr. |) 0 oie scant. Hor fect are beautiful with glad tidings, and dance to 
Mill's work. It is always interesting to find any bints as to the | the music she hears, though we do not, ‘ wrapt in our muddy vesture of 
philosophical opinions of the writer of such a book as that before us. | decay.’......- There is another, looking back with a sad thoughtful- 
We may select two places where Mr. Fowler shows his inclinations on ness, as if no future could bo to her like the past. This is one of Guido’s 
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upturned faces in which he excelled so much. One Hour is younger than 
the rest, with quite an infantine expression, as if life were in close bud, 
and no knowledge had shadowed her bliss of ignorance.” 
And how like “the touch of a vanished hand” is this, where, describing 
a picture of the sinful Adam before his Maker seeming to sbrug his 
shoulders, she says, ‘‘ the first shrug!” The book is alittle ‘“‘ weighted ” 
with the first part, but it is a valuable acquisition nevertheless. 

Beneath the Wheels. By the Author of ‘‘ Olive Varcoe,” &. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley.)—* Olive Varcoe” left a distinct impression upon us though 
not a very pleasant one; the result of having been “beneath the 
wheels” is a condition of bewilderment. The book is called “a 
romance ;” on the strength of this, it takes us through endless surprises 
and vicissitudes. There are murdered men who are not murdered; 
drowned men who are not drowned; persons who wrongly suspect 
others, persons who wrongly suspect themselves of crimes; jealousies 
without cause, mistakes and misconceptions of every kind. In fact 
it may be said that no one person is what he seems to be, and that no 
one takes a correct view of anyone else. The end of all this is an in- 
tolerable entanglement, intolerable at least to a critic who has shelves 
full of books waiting for his perusal, possibly amusing to happy 
persons spending a week at the sea-side with nothing to do but unravel 
skeins, and the better pleased the more tangled they are. The second 
and third volumes, whore the action becomes more rapid, are better than 
the first, wherein the characters chiefly talk, and talk, too, in as absurd 
a fashion as we ever had the misfortune—not to hear, for that would be 
too dreadful—but to read. 

Latin and Teutonic Christendom. By the Rev. George W. Cox, M.A. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Cox has republished, with considerable alteration 
and revision, some essays contributed to the Edinburgh Review, of 
which the most noteworthy and complete in itself is one which deals 
with M. Montalembert’s “ Monks of the West.’ They are eloquently 
written, characterized by that fullness of allusion and illustration which 
comes only from a real knowledge of a subject, and conceived in a 
broad and liberal spirit. If we have a fault to find, it is with the title, 
which is too large for what it describes. Certain aspects of Latin 
Christianity are given with great force and with some fullness; the 
view of Teutonic Christianity, on the other hand, is very fragmentary 
and inadequate. In saying this, we do not at all underrate the value of 
the few pages which Mr. Cox does devote to this part of his subject. 
They contain a very fine protest against the narrowing tendencies of 
the theology of the Reformation, a protest to the greater part of which 
we can heartily subscribe. 

The Military Institutions of France. By H.R.H. the Duc D’Aumale. 
Translated by Captain Ashe. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is an histori- 
cal sketch worthy of the distinguished name which it bears, leaving on 
the reader’s mind that distinct impression which is one of the best proofs 
of a writers power. One might read through many a ponderous volume 
of French history without getting anything like the clear vie w of this 
side of the national life that the Duke’s hundred and eighty loosely 
printed pages supply. It is indeod a singularly distinct picture of the 
French Army as a continuous existence modified in its conditions by 
the action of successive governments. The author is always impartial, 
does justice to merit wherever he finds it, and is often very acute,—as, 
for instance, when he discusses the influences which brought about 
the decline of the glories of Louis XIV.—in detecting the connection of 
cause and effect. Above all, he never ceases for a moment to be loyal 
to France. When we think of how his country has dealt with him and 
his, there is something eminently pathetic in the constancy of his 
devotion. 

Thoughts on Life-Science. By Benjamin Place. (Macmillan.)—Mr. 
** Benjamin Place,” whose name is new to literature, but who wields, we 
may suppose, a pen not wholly unpractised in its art, has written a book 
which it is not easy to characterize. Able it certainly is, and written in 


| will soon be proved an exact science, moving by universal laws unal 
able by prayers? ..... There never will be an exact science of = 
weather, is the first answer.” Could there be anything more rash? - 
conditions are exceedingly complex, but is there any essential differe 
between these conditions, and those of other regions of the vill 
world which have been brought within the domain of exact science the 
same sort of difference that there is between the demonstrative truth of 
mathematics and the probable truth of ethics? Would it not have been 
as reasonable for the Benjamin Place of four thousand Years ago to gy 
there never be an exact science of the stars, as it is for the Benj nd 
Place of to-day to say there never can be an exact science of the Weather? 
We may conjecture, indeed, that our author does not know much about 
this part of his subject. He says, for instance, ‘“‘ Why may not the moo 
for instance, with its volcanoes, be one great garden full of fire-fed plan 
and what we aro pleased to call it, barren rocks, be perpetual fountaing 
of resplendent fire-life?”” Anyhow, there cannot be what we call fire 
there, for there is no air. 

Sermons preached at King’s Lynn. By the late Rev. E. L. Hull, BA. 
Second Series. (Nisbet.)—Many readers will welcome a second series 
of sermons from the MSS, of Mr. Hull, and will recognize in the new 
volume all the characteristic excellencies of the old. Mr. Hull always 
moved at a very high level of thought and feeling; his sermons are dig. 
tinguished by a remarkable spirituality of tone. This is their special 
beauty, while at the same time it limits their range of application. Therg 
are temperaments, not absolutely irreligious, yet not able to breathe in 
higher regions of experience, to which they will seem almost unreal, 
though the overpowering sense of the preacher's earnestness of conyic. 
tion will prevent them from ever seeming false. Some, for instance, will 
feel that there is something morbid about the view of life which dominates 
them, a sadness which is inconsistent with free and hearty action. Bat 
no one can read them without vast benefit. The practical and intellec. 
tual interests of life are so absorbing, seem so to increase day by day in 
their imperious demands upon us, that we cannot be too thankful to the 
man who looks habitually himself, and can give us a glimpse into the 
region where “above these voices there is peace.” We may mention 
that the First Series of Sermons by the same author has reached a fourth 
edition. 
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Dryden's Poetical Works, Globe Edition, er 8vo ( 

Evangelia Sacra Graece, 12M0..........c0ceeseereeres (Macmillan) 
Ewald (A. C.), Guide to the Indian Civil Service, c 
Fénélon's Letter on frequent Communion, 12mo 
Future Church of Scotland, by Free Lance, Svo . 
Gatzkow (K.), Through Night to Light, 16m0 ..........ccscereeesereeeenees (Low & Co.) 


Y (Hayes) 
(Maclachlan & Stewart) 





Hazlitt’s Plain Speaker, edit by W. C. Hazlitt, 12mo.. (Bell & Daldy) 
Heart to Heart; Hymus, by Author of Old, Old, Stor 
Kent (C.), A Mythological Dictionary, l6mo .... 
Kingston (W. H. G.), The Royal Merchant, er 8 


...(Macintosh) 
..(Tucker) 
..(Partridge) 
pocsusl (Nisbet) 






La Touche (R.), Clouds and Light, 12mo .............. 

McCulloch's (J. R.), Principles of Political Economy, cr ‘ .(Murray & Son) 
Mistletoe Grange, a Royal Road to Wrinkles, Cr 8V0 .......secceeeeeeeeeeres (Tucker) 3 
Neison (F. G.), Legislation on Friendly Societies, SVO ..,......ccecserseeee (Simpkin) 3 
Nesfield (W. E.), Specimens of Medieval Architecture in France & Italy(Tarrant) 3 





Northward to Babylon, 160 ........s:ceseecseeseeseesseeeres yesevseceeeveseeseos .++-e( Tucker) 
Norton (A.), Pentateuch, its relation toJewish & Christian Dispensation(Triibner) 3 








a powerful style, but crotchety, vague, and leading, as far at least as we 

have been able to discern, nowhither. Nothing is more perplexing than 

the discussion which meets us early in its pages on the limitation of the | 
power of words. Let us take this, for instance: —“ Thought cannot bo 

put out in its broad completeness so as to be seen and felt, accepted or | 
rejected, as a whole, for words cannot do it. This incompleteness 
especially applies to all questions of relative proportion and comparative 
value. But every question touching life powers and their workings is 
of this character.’ ‘‘ Why, then,” we are tempted to ask, “these two 
hundred pages of words about Life-Science, Mr. Place?” In truth, as it 
has never been proved that we can reason at all without words, as cer- 
tainly the Word is the very highest expression of the very highest intelli- 
gence, all this sort of talk seems to us very useless and beside the purpose. 
‘Tt is either a mistake ora crime,” says Mr. Place, “to fight for truth,”— 
to fight, that is, with words, as we gather from the context. Why, every 
great teacher and prophet has been a fighter for truth, and has fought 
with “the sword of the spirit,” which may be found, we take it, in every 
God-given word. To follow our author through all the subjects dealt 
with in his volume would take us too far, though it may be done without 
weariness or loss of interest, for he writes with vigour, and does not fail 
to stir up the combative instincts from time to time. But we must say 
a few words about what seems to us an injudicious treatment of science. 








He says, ‘ It has been asked, How can we pray for rain when meteorology } by post, 7d. 
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Old and Young, by M. E. A., l6mo .++(Moffat & Co.) 
Parker (C. J.), Witness to God, 8vo 
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3 
4 
Old Andy's Money, an Irish Story, l2mo . (Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 3 
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Pember (E. H.), The Tragedy of Lesbos, Cr 8V0 .......cescccsereesserenees (Macmillan) 
Pettigrew (A.), The Handy Book of Bees, 12mo .. ..(W. Blackwood & Sons) 
Quain (R.), On some Defects in General Education, cr 8V0.......000+ (Macmillan) 3 
Recreations of a Recluse, 2 VOIS Cr SVO  .......cceseceerecseereeeee ....(Bentley) 21 
Robinson (W.), Alpine Flowers for English Garden 12 
Rolleston (G.), Forms of Animal Life, SV0 .........ccseeeeeeeeee . 


Sacontala; or, the Fatal Ring, an Indian Drama, er 8v« ; a 
Scott (G.), The Argument for the Intellectual Character of the First Cause, 
(Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 
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cr 8vo. 2 
Seeley (H. G.), The Ornithosauria, 8vo .. .(Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 3 
Swiss Family Robinson, translated by Lovell, 8vo . seocccccoscocceces! (Cassell) 5 
Taine (H.), A Study of John Stuart Mill, er Svo ... ...(Simpkin) 6 
farn (E, W.), The Science of Building, 8vo ............ (Lockwood) 8 
Treasury of Choice Quotations, Spenser to Macaulay, cr 8V0 .......+006 (Strahan) 3 
Treherne’s (J. T.), Practical Treatise on Bankruptcy Act, 1869...(Shaw & Sons) 10 
Trollope (A.), The Vicar of Bullhampton, Sv0 ........+...++000 (Bradbury & Evans) 14 
Van Bruyssel (E.), Population of an old Pear Tree, cr Svo... (Macmillan) 6 
Wallett (W. F.), Public Life of, cr 890 ..........ceccereeseeesere .....(Bemrose) 1 
Waugh (E.), Poems and Lancashire Songs, 12mo ..(Bell & Daldy) 7 
Winchell (A.), Sketches of Creation, cr 8vo... (Low & Co.) 9 
Wonders of the Plant World, 12m0 .......sssssssseseesesseeereenenceneensenees (Nelson) 2 
Wood (J. G.), Common British Moths, 12mo (Routledge) 3 

...(Macmillan) 4 


Wright and Shadwell’s Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, 12mo 
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HOLME LEE'S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, 3 vols. post Svo. 


RICHER, FOR POORER. 


FO By HOLME LEE, Author of “ Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &c. 
ho can do without their little spicy bit of bigamy, and can be satis 
moral offence as simple ingratitude, and so unexciting a legal 
ne ag cool forgery; who can take pleasure in the contemplation of domestic 
who can enjoy & carefully painted portrait of ‘only a@ woman,’ who rejoice 
he at picturesque places, who can sympathize with the sufferers of ordi- 
in tle and common sorrows, and who like to bask in occasional gleams of 
“al humour, the book will be found to be well adapted, with a sufficiency of 

ge th many charms and graces."—Jilustrated London News. 


jpeident, and wil 
, SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 
——oiE 

Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


» i 7 are T Tv r ~~ 

TERENCE McGOWAN, THE IRISH 

rrr <¢ vryy 
TENANT. 
By G. LL. TOTTENHAM. 

«Written with much knowledge of all sides of the Irish question, with sympathy 
forall classes of his countrymen, and with an eloquence which leaves no doubt of 
his sincerity.......++ Mr. Tottenham depicts the reign Af terror:in a troubled district 
with ® vividness too clearly drawn from life, and gives new groupings of old 
familiar in every Irish tale."—Athenvum. 

“The author's materials have been drawn from actual personal observation, and 
his clear forcible writing carries with it the impress of truth......... The chief 
interest is in the description of the lower orders, the tenants, labourers, and 
servants of the country, showing how impossible it is to import from England the 
game laws which are found to work well in this country......... The book should be 
in the hands of all our legislators.”—Observer. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 
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Just published, with Three Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
= 


LETTICE LISLE, 
By the Author of * Stone Edge.” 
Reprinted from “ The Cornhill Magazine.” 


“The author of ‘ Lettice Lisle,’ to whom we are also indebted for that remarkable 
novel ‘Stone Edge,’ gives us some sketches of country life and character which 
would not be unworthy of George Eliot herself. Most readers will be sorry that 
they have only one volume of such a story as ‘ Leitice Lisle.’"—Dai/y News. 

“The story is a simple one, but well told and deserving of our gratitude, in that it 
describes a character which Englishmen still admire, and which is not yet extinct 
among us."—Athenzum. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Personal 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By Groncge Hopper. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 
in all Countries and Times, especially in England and France. By ANDREW 
STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

DEDICATED by permission to SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
The RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By J. Ew1ne 


Ritcuis, Author of “The Night Side of London,” &. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES. A Novel. By 


Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ Faithless, or the Loves of the Period.” 
&, In 2 vols. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By JoHN POMEROY. 3 vols. 


GOLD and TINSEL. A Novel. By the Author of 


“Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 


— mate Trouble,” “Mabel’s Progress,” &c. From All the Year Round. In 3 
vols. 





GRIF: a Story of Australian Life. By B. Leoroxp 


FARJEON, 2 vols. 


SIDNEY BELLEW: a Sporting Story. By Francis 


FRANCIS. 2 vols. 


AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of ‘ George 


Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &. 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 
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EW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, BELFAST.—See the 
AN BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 5d, for View of Plans; also for 
‘Picturesque Architecture,” with Illustrations—the Universal Art Inventory—Pro- 
fessor Scott on Vaulting—the French Mind; and other Papers.—1 York street, 
W.C., and all Newsmen. 
LL 





\s =] rr Ais Al ‘yy Th r ‘ ’ 
\PONOGRAMS. — The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 
pt CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 

ONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, aud 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 








VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 


Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
_— and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s each. 


way be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
ellington street, Strand. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CII., for 


APRIL, 6s. CONTENTS. 
1. Mr. Froude’s Concluding Volumes. 5. The Past, Present, and Future of the 
2. Prophecy in the Critical Schools of the Old Universities. 
Continent. 6. “ The Place where Light Dwelleth.” 
3. Artizans’ Dwellings. 7 The Council of the Vatican. 
4. Evangelical Nonconformity under the | 8. Church Problems in Madagascar. 
Plantagenets. 9. Contemporary Literature, 


The SECOND THOUSAND of 
ECCLESIA: Church Problems Considered in a Series of 
Essays. Edited by Henry Ropert ReYNO.ps, D.D., President of Cheshunt 


College, 8vo, 14s. 
List OF WRITERS. 


John Stoughton, D.D. R. W. Dale, M.A. 

J. Radford Thomson, M.A, Henry Allon. 

J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. J, Guinness Rogers, B.A. 
Eustace Rogers Conder, M.A, Joseph Mullens, D.D. 

H. R. Reynolds, D.D. 


LITERARY CHURCHMAN.—* The writers have not only a good dea! to tell us, but 
what they tell is really well told, and thoroughly worth our hearing. In several of 
these Essays we recognize abundant ability, plenty of candour; and albeit their 
writers show an intense determination to hold their congregationalism, still it is quite 
plain that they want to have a very different thing in the future for what in time 
past has gone by the old name......... We recommend the book, as a whole, very 
strongly to our friends’ consideration. Some of them will find one essay, and some 
another, more particularly serviceable to them; but no one can fail to be interested, 
and in various ways instructed, by this view of the intellectual and spiritual move- 
ments now in progress among our Dissenting contemporaries.” 


The CHURCH of the RESTORATION. By John Stoughton, 
D.D. Being Vols, IIL. and IV. of “The Ecclesiastical History of England.” 
2 vols. Svo, 25s. 
Vols. I. and IL of Dr. Stoughton’s “ Ecclesiastical History" may still be had, in 
Svo, 23s. 
Vol. I. The CHURCH of the CIVIL WARS. 
Vol. Il. The CHURCH of the COMMONWEALTH, 
“A markedly fair, charitable, large-minded, and honestly-written history.”"— 
Guardian, 


The WORLD of ANECDOTE: an Accumulation of Facts, 
Incidents, and Illustrations, Historical and Biographical, from Books and Times, 
Recent and Remote, By E. PAxrton Hoop, Author of * Lamps, Pitchers, and 
Trumpets,” &c. Second Thousand. Crown S8vo, 10s 6d, cloth, 

“Pull of wit and wisdom."—Standard. 

“ Useful for reference by those who desire to have convenient access to picturesque 
illustrations of subjects on which they have to speak or write.”"—Datly Review. 

“ A complete repertory of wise and smart anecdote.”—Vonconformist. 

“A perfect storehouse of interesting incidents and valuable illustrations of human 


life and character.’—Press. 
“A vast collection of historical and biographical reminiscences of remarkable 


men, and of romances of real life." —Daily News. 
“*The World of Anecdote’ is really a charming collection, grave and gay, enter- 
taining and wise.”"—Church Review. 


The BAIRNS; or, Janet’s Love and Service. By the 


Author of “Christie Redfern's Troubles,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


IPHIGENE. A Poem. By Alexander Lauder. Crown 
8vo, 43, cloth. 

“In a poem which appears to us of great merit, Mr. Lauder celebrates under the 
name of ‘Iphigene’ the most tragic story of Jephthah’s daughter. The author 
possesses ample knowledge ef all the Jewish surroundings, derived from intimate 
acquaintance with the Old Testament history. He introduces us into the scenes of 
ancient life in Palestine with much power. His pictures are complete and graphic, 
and his rhythm generally effective and musical."—Christian Work. 


ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life an! Doctrine of Jesus 


Christ. By JoserH Parker, D.D. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 
“A very able book. The thought is fresh and suggestive, often rich and beautiful ; 
the style is vigorous and epigrammatic."—JBritish Quarterly Review. 
By the same Author. 
A HOMILETIC ANALYSIS of the GOSPEL ACCORDING 
to MATTHEW. With an Introductory Essay on the Life of Jesus Christ, 
considered as an Appeal to the Imagination. In 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


The EARLY YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By E. de 
PRESSENSE, D.D, 8vo, 12s, cloth. 

“English students will be grateful for this handsome English rendering of Dr. 
Pressensé’s valuable work. It hardly reads like a translation at all. We need 
hardly speak of the merits which distinguished M. de Pressensé as a philosophic 
and thoughtful historian. No one who has not yet read it but will find his account 
in doing so.”"—Literary Churchman, 

By the same Author. 

Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work. Third Edition. %s. 

The Land of the Gospel: Notes of a Journey in the East. 5s. 

The Church and the French Revolution. A History of the 
Relations of Church and State from 1789 to 1802. 9s. 

The Mystery of Suffering, and other Discourses. New Edition. 
3s 6d. 

The STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. Advent Sermons. 
By the Very Rev. Henry ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Third Thousand. 
Square 1é6mo, 1s 6d, cloth. 

MISREAD PASSAGES from SCRIPTURE. By J. Baldwin 


Brown, B.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


FILIALHONOURofGOD, by CONFIDENCE, OBEDIENCE, 
and RESIGNATION ; with Appendices on the Reward of Grace, and on the 
Nature of the Cup of Gethsemane. By WILLIAM ANDERSON, LL.D., Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

“A series of discourses which will commend themselves by the force of their 
thought, and the clearness of their reasoning, to many for whom similar works of 
the same author have already proved highly attractive."—Datly Telegraph 

By the same Author. 
Discourses. Second Series. New Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
Regeneration. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. MARK. A New 
Translation. With Critical Notes and Doctrinal Lessons. By JoHN H. GopwIn, 
Author of “A New Translation of St. Matthew's Gospel,” &. Crown 8yo, 
4s 6d, cloth, red edges. 

“ The translation is in vigorous English of our own day. The notes contain much 
valuable research and many excellent suggestions. The book is a real addition to 
our critico-theological literature."—Christian Work. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 
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BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 





PREPARED 


IS GENUINE. 












SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a fals 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





B ENSON’S 


K EYLESS 
j TJATCHES 


} COMBINE ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
| Gold, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £39, £35, £45; 

t Silver, £5 5s, £8 8s, £10 10s, £15 15s, £21, £30. 

i ARE THE MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE. 
| See the Illustrated Pamphlet, post free, Two Stamps. 

J The most recherché assortment of Clocks in London, 


LUDGATE HILL AND OLD BOND STREET. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 


per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 64, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000. 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s ; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal] 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


KE; LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
The “WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agente—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 

IT AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
is PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 

Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTH POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. 1s 6d per box. 














GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth ; warranted to remain white 
and as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A meuth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended t« 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price os, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d, 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,2 8 Piccadilly, London. 
I INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 

XYGENATED WATER for 

INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 

try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 

to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 











Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS — 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOY 
WORLD. TT! 








SHERRIE SG. 
No 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...., 
3.—Sound Dinner Sherry.,... i i. 
5.—Fine Dessert Sherry " 
T. O. LAZENBY. 

90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 












T EDGES and BUTLER, 155 Regeat 
street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton, 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowast Drive 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récharghé 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of aj 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally esta). 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret,..at lis, 18s, 29s, 24s, 303, 363, to 84s 
Sherry ... 2is, 50s, 36s, 42s, 48s, to 69s ee 


Champagne 368, 42s, 48s, 603, 66s, to 783, hy 
USTRALIAN WINES, 
at PURE and UNADULTERATED. 


Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapneas, 
LEIGH and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 

Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY« 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, It is pure, mild, mellow, delicion, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 33 8d eachs 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in thé 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at § 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


i UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that suppliedtp 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exaibitke 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regulatiy 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equalte 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct fram 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cast, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and (o, 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, WL, 


” A ANDALUZ Ate 

4 Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associs 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. 

















Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 253 and Ss 

respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 

URE AERATED WATERS- 
ELLIS'S. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their party. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ RB. Ellis a4 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade 
Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all Chemists, Confectioners, and Hott 
keepers. s 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Bath, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. BEST and SONS, Henrlete 
street, Oavendish square. 

seen 
gpa ee agi OINTMENT & PIL. 
q —Pulpitation, pain in the side, whessing # 
tightness of the chest portend coming mischief. ‘fe 
sufferer at this season from coughs, colds, bi 
asthma, and disordered action of the heart# 
earnestly recommended to rub Holloway's searching 
Ointment well over the back and chest twice a diy. 
Invalids may confidently rely upon the beneticial effects 
resulting from this treatment, which involves no danget 
and very little expense. Fortunately neither Olsens 
nor Pills can prove injurious, They soon relieve al 
urgent symptoms, ultimately eradicate the complsia', 
and remove all cause for its recurrence. In early life 
more particularly all departures from health 








immediate attention. 
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Sold by all Grocers and Druggists, 
in 11b., $1b., and 3 Ib. Packets. 





“0LMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR;} 


AND WEBB’'S 





D I Vv and 10 to 20 per cent. 
and Profitable Investments, 
six VESTMENT CIRCULAR 
SHA (post free). ' 
is Month’s Number now ready, 
i Ts tbeet-paying and safest Investments. 
eAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, Lone t epee 
f above Circular a safe, valuable, an 
wil fad - reliable guide. 
SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 


=. London. (Established 1852.) 


Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY Royat CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
s received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
fe which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
d §4 Old Broad street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TEBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT. 


,EYLON COMPANY LIMITED. 
= Subscribed Capital £750,000. 

‘The Directors continue to issue DEBENTURES on the 
following terms, viz., for one year at 5 per cent; for 
three years at 5} per cent.; and for flve years at 6 per 
cent. per anna , also for longer periods, on terms to 

ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

» R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad street, E.C. 


| 7 
MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter OrFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London, 
Baaxcw OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Aunuities only 
annum. 
a toe actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621. fe 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 








i Finds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Shect to be had on application, 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing ... £227,000, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ...... £1,649,000. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NinTH BONUS will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in force on June 3), 1871, 
wil participate. Assurances effeeted before June 30, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receive 
a whole year’s additional share of profits over later 


Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information, can be obtained from any of the Society's 


or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13St. James's square, London, S.W. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
Wl. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 
undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
> ~ renee between the above-named depend- 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
le street, London, 1870. 


ald A MILLION 
has been paid by the 


y the 
WAY PASSEN( 1ERS’ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
As Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Qiding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.). 
4n Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
& Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
lane declared, payable in and after 1871. 
“dnp egg apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
bill, and 10 Regont street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


IGESTION PROMOTED 
by PEPSINE.—Prepared by MORSON, and 
mded by the Medical Profession. Sold in 

Bottles and Boxes from 2s, by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MORSON 





gs 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 





MAPPIN 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 











iwtls 
TABLE KNIVES. =i, 
Best steel secured to lvory Handies,| & 2 Carvers. 
} =) 

Bal ivory, octagon handles, at perdoz 17s|13s 6s 0d 
» ivory, square, full size e 20s/15s' 7s 0d 
» better, round - * 125s|18s' 9s 0d 

round handles, strong 130s | 22s! lls 6d 


FRUIT FNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. 

LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 408. 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 403 to 100s. 

FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s. 














Fiddle |King’s, Thread 
SPOONS and FORKS. | pti |itv, & Boaded 
"| Patterns. 
Tea Spoons ............ per doz.|10s/18s\16s| 24s , 30s 
Dessert Spoous& Forks ,, |21s 276 38s) 40s | 54s 
Table ....cocsscveeese owe p= f278)868 48s' S43 | 70s 
TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 


CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 55s, 66s. 
CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 48s, 60s, 80s. 


Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 
Street Works, Oxford street Loudon ; or Royal Catlery 
Works, Shetliekd. 


Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, 


London Manufactory—Winslcy street, Oxford street. 





Sheffield Manufactory —Royal Cutlery Works. 





71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 


TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


All articles marked in plain figures, 


LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.] 





| OD RIGUES'.—MONOGRAMS, 
» ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief. and brilliantly illaminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DgSIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








Now ready, 8yvo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of 

the TEETH. A Series of Papers from the 
Lance! and British Journal of Dental Science. By UeNRY 
SEwIL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London 
Hospital &c. 

“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neural- 
gia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and indigestion from 
defective teeth are the chief matters treated; and on 
each of them, more especially upon the first, the prin- 
ciples that should guide practice are very clearly 
enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful and 
welcome,” —Lancet. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New Bur- 
lington street. 





UININ E.—The many and expensive 
forms in which this well-known medicine is 
administered, too often preclude its adoption as a gene- 
ral tonic. The success which has attended * Waters’ 
Quinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by 
the manufacturer. Each wine-glassful contains suffi- 
cient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the public to see that they have 
Waters’ Quinine Wine, for the result of Chancery pro- 
ceedings, a short time since, elicited the fact that oue un- 
principled imitator did not use Quinine in the manufac- 
ture of his Wine. All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Easicheap, Loudoun. Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester, 


N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists —NOTE.—Savory aud Moore's name 
and trade mark on each bottle, 
NDIG@ESsSs TIO N— 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
fee] it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, baving tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am. gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 











HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
T H. c oOo .L Gg 
. 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, an@ 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


gn ts for the PRESENT 
SEASON.—H. J. NICOLL, Army, Navy, and 
Civil Outfitter, 
FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Overcoats of Tweed, Melton, and Cheviot Cloths, 
from 20s to 63a each; frock and morning coats of 
twilled imperial and other cloths, trousers for walking, 
riding, or dress, from 14s. to 30s.; waistvoats of spring 
materials from 108 6d to 21s. 

The NEW EMBROIDERED CLOTH COURT SUIT, 
complete, £20 58; Deputy-Lieutenant’s ditto, £36. 

FOR BOYS. 

The New Registered Belt Dress for first Suit, 21s. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from 2ls. Morning Suits, from 
25s. Evening Dress Suits, from 558. Highland Saits, 
from 31s 6d. Overcoats of spring textures, from 14s. 
Specialities in Hats, Shirts, Hosiery, &c., suitable for 


each dress. 
FOR LADIES. 

Riding-Habits, in various-coloured Tweed, Melton, 
and superfine cloths, from £3 3s to £6 6s; riding 
trousers, from 21s; hats, with lace falls, 2is; prom- 
enade jackets in great variety ; waterproof, Tweed, and 
Melton travelling costumos, £1 lls 6d and £2; ditto, 
skirts, 20s and 25s; waterproof Tweed cloaks, from 
21s; scarlet, blue, and other coloured waterproof cloth 
shawls, from 15s 6d to 21s. 


Hi J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to. 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 

(14, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. .....000... —41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 

(22 Cornhill, E.C. 

qo Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 

(39 New street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to- 
order in a few hours. 











RAGRANT SOAP.— 


4 FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 44 and 6d cach, Lasting fragrance guaran- 


teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S8.E. 


IELD'S PURE ‘“SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
TABLE JELLIES and CREAMS, 

In pint and quart bottles, ready for immediate use. 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LeMoN, NOYEAU, MADEIRA, 
VANILLA, &c. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to Her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 





_—_—_. 


DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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Just published, demy 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


AWYERS and DOCTORS 


_4 ORPHANS and GUARDIANS. A Plea for the | 


better Legislative Protection of Medical Men and Help 


ess Patients; the Law of Medical Fees and a Scheme 


for appointing Medical Assessors. By DAVID READ. 
London: RoBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt side, 6s, gilt edges, 7s. 
; | Illustrated with full-page Engravings by G. Cruikshank. 
he gry eee! BUONAPARTE (History 
of), Reprinted froma the “ Family Library,” with 
considerable additions. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


| 








This day is published, price 1s. 


REPLY 


the Rev. W. G. CLARK, M.A., Vice-Master of 
the 

CHARLES | 

HEBERT, M.A., of Trinity College, and late Rector of | 


DANGERS 
the Rev. 


the of 


By 


Trinity College, entitled 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Lowestoft. 
London and Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. 





IRISH LAND BILL—SPEECH on the SECOND 
READING. 


Revised, with Notes, 8vo, sewed, price 6d. 
PEECH of the RIGHT HON. 
= 


Commons, March 7. 
London: RoBert JOHN Bus, 52 Charing Cross. 


to the PAMPHLET of/e 


CHICHESTER FORTESCUE, M.P., House of 


4to, fancy boards, price 6s. 
OHN LEECH’S ETCHINGS, com- 
prising 51 of the best of this inimitable artist's 
Sketches, with explanatory letter-press. 
London: WILLIAM TsEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


JALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND.—The QUARTERLY STATEMENT, 
No. V., will be READY on SATURDAY, April 9, and 
will be issued to Subscribers in the following week. 
CONTENTS :—The Moabite Stone, containing all the 
Correspondence and Information as yet received, with 
an illustration—Captain Warren on the Temples of 
Coele-Syria, on the summit of Hermon, on Lebanon, 
with their illustrations—M. Clermont-Ganneau on the 
Stone of Zoheleth—Dr, Sandreczki on the Tombs of 
El Medyeh—Mr. E. H. Palmer's Letters: I. and IL— 
Meteorological Observations—Captain Warren's con- 
tinued Letters. 








NEW WORK on the IRISH LAND. 
Just published, price 2s; or post free, 2s 3d. 


ORESHADOWINGS.—Part IL A 


i Proposal for the Settlement of the Irish Land 
Question, addressed to the Tenant- Farmers. By 


IGNOTUS., 

Dublin: W. B. KELLY, 8 Grafton street. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

Second Edition, post Svo, price 4s 6d. 
| NAITH and WORKS. By the Rev. W. 
A. O'Connor, B.A. 
REVIEWS OF First EDITION :— 

“Of intrinsic excellence.’— Morning Star.—“ The 
numerous ‘strifes about words,’ which have gathered 
round the nature of faith, are disposed of in a logical 








manner,”—Cierical Journal.—‘ Thought condensed and | 


clearly expressed."— Churchman.—" Remarkably able 
ersseeese Will be fascinated, if they give the book a chance, 
by the remarkable conciseness and scholarly accuracy 
of its style."—Daily Telegraph.— Speaks well for his 
ability and theological knowledge.”—Spectator.—“A very 
carefully reasoned and sound work......... an excellent 
study of the philosophy of Christian morality.”"—Non- 
conformist. —* Independent and clear thoughts......... a 
view pretty fairly the truth.”"—Guardian.—" Treated in 
asensible way. '"— Westminster Review.—“A very able and 
thoughtful work." —Odserver. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





This day is published, price 6s 6d. 
ARMONIES of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By Freperic Bastiat. Part IL., 
comprising Additions published posthumously, from 
Manuscripts left by the Author. Translated from the 
Third Edition of the French, with an Index to both 


Parts, by PATRICK JAMES STIRLING, LL.D., F.R.S.E., | 


Author of “The Philosophy of Trade,” “The Gold 
Discoveries and their Probable Consequences,” &c. 


Also on Sale, translated by Mr STIRLING. 
B ASTIAT’S HARMONIES of 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Part L, with a Notice 
ef the Life and Writings of the Author. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
“Bastiat speaks with the greatest force to the highest 
order of intellects; at the same time, he is almost the 
only political economist whose style is brilliant and 
fascinating, whilst his irresistible logic is relieved by 
sallies of wit and humour which make his ‘ Sophismes’ 
as amusing as a novel.”"—RICHARD COBDEN. 


Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. London: SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. 





Now ready, price 1s, by post 1s 1d. 


HE POLICY of the CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES’ ACTS, 1868 and 1869, Tested by the 
Principles of Ethical and Political Science. By SHELDON 
Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, University College, London. 
WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
RITISH POLICY in INDIA, with 
Special Reference to the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal. By an ENGLISHMAN. 
London: J. BURBIDGE and Co., 354 Moorgate street, 
EC. 





APPY BE THY DREAMS. Ballad. 

Poetry by Dr. CARPENTER. 
Dreams’ is the song so well known to the public by 
Mr. Rawlinson’s singing of it. We need only supple- 
ment the popular verdict by declaring that the ballad 


is as good as it is popular, and that its success is no ; 
less owing to the ability of its author, Mr. J. R. Thomas, | 


than the pleasing vocalism of the favourite singer 
named above.”—Lirerpool Courier. The song, 3s: ditto, 
pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 3s; ditto, by Bellak, 


3s, Each free by post for 19 stamps. 
ELL HIM I LOVE HIM YET. 


Song by A. S. GaTTy. “Is one of the sweetest 
and purest melodies which have been written by Mr. 
Gatty."—Vide Standard. Free by post for 19 stamps. 


AR AWAY. Song by Miss M. 
LinpsaY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). “There is a great 
beauty in this melody."—Vide Standard. “Themelody 
is so sweet and plaintive."—Vide Brighton Gazette. The 
same for pianoforte by Carl Luini. Each free by post 
for 19 stamps. 
6 te SMILES of THOSE WE LOVE. 
_ Song by W. F. TaYior. 
Vide Standard. “The air is simplicity itself."—Vide 
Orchestra. Free by post for 19 stamps. 
London: Published only by ROBERT Cocks and Co., 
New Burlington street. 


“*Happy be Thy | 


“ Pretty and flowing.” | 


Price One Shilling. 
Published at the Society's Office, 9 Pall Mall East, 
and by RicHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


PORTLAND - STREET 
CHAPEL, London. 


I ITTLE 

| Bd 

| On SUNDAY Morning next, the 10TH of APRIL, 
BABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN, theeminent Indian 

| Religious Reformer, WILL PREACH in this chapel. 
Service to commence at 11.15 a.m. precisely, It will bea 
little longer than usual. Members of the congregation 
are requested to be in their places as soon after 11 a.m, 
as possible, and to aid in accommodating strangers. 


| ABOO KESHUB CHUNDER SEN, 
| leader of the Brahmo-Samaj (Worshippers of 
| the One God) in India, Author of “The True Faith,” 
&c., will PREACH on Sunday morning, the 17th inst., 
| at SOUTH-PLACE CHAPEL, Finsbury. The Service 
will be conducted by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, at 11.15. 


N R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will 
4 deliver a Discourse on Nirvana. the Repose of 
Buddha, on Sunday morning, the 10th inst , at SOUTH- 
PLACE CHAPEL, Finsbury. Service at 11.15. 
A TTRACTIVE NOVELTIES. 
Professor Pepper's Lecture Entertainment, 
“On the last New and Wonderful Ghost Effects, and 
other Optical Resources of the Polytechnic”"—The 
romantic tale of Rip Van Winkle, with extraordinary 
Dioramic and Spectral Scenes. The story narrated by 
Mr. Ward. Vocalist, Miss Pearson; and the New 
Music by Mr. Frewin, Herr Schalkenbach, and Band.— 
American organ daily —Professor Pepper's annual 
course “On Astronomy and Spectrum Analysis,” 
Wednesdays at 2.30, and Saturdays at 3, during Lent, 
at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. Admission, 1s. 


| PNHE 

SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 

) introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 








INDIA MUSEUM, INDIA OFFICE, gw 


™ , 2nd April, 1 
OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN dt” 
and after Monday, the 4th inst. tt on 
Museum will be opened as follows, vip. © Indi 
general Public on Monday, Tuesday. Wedneare’ the 
Saturday ip each week; and on : - 
with special cards from Members of the © ‘sitory 
India, and Heads of Departments i @ Count of 
Entrance in Charles sent. — Office 
Admission from Noon until 4 p.m from 
A a -m. Ist Oe 
to 30th April, and until 5 p.m, fr: ‘ 
September. » Pan rom Ist May to di 
Visitors to the India Office on F 
adimitted to the Museum through the om Ate alin 
, . Laas J. FORBES WATSoy 
ING Tp 1 ~ PRET os = 
}NGINEERING.—STUDENTS y, 
4 prepared in the Engineering Department 
HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton for EN 
NEERING in all its Branches, and for the IND} 7 
WORKS, TELEGRAPHIC, and FOREST SERVIUNS 
by a complete course of Instruction, CES, 
Address, The PRINCIPAL, 





M ALVER N OLLEGE 


The NEXT TERM will commence on WED 
MAY 4th, NESDay, 
pue LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
; COLLEGE. ie 
Principal, Dr. L. Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. FBSE, leis 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, pes. 
The next term commences on MONDAY, MAY 2, 1879, 
Applications for admission should be add 
the Principal, or to the Secretary of the interseae 
Education Society (Ld.), at the College, Spring Groy 
Middlesex. % 


N ON-COLLEGIATE STUDENTS g 
a CAMBRIDGE. 

Parents of boys aged 15 or 16 to whomit would be an 
object to obtain a University Degree after a course of 
Three years under careful superintendence and Private 
Tuition, partly in Cambridge and partly in the country, 
are requested to communicate with ; 


The Rev. PREBENDARY BRERETON, Little 
Massingham, Rougham, Norfolk. 


a SERVICE and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEst~ 
A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer. 
sities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami. 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain 
previous trial their fitness for any public examination, 
For prospectus, apply, by letter only, to the Hon, 
Sec. J. W. CARLILE, Exsq., 1 King’s Bench walk, 
Temple, E.C. 


AUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 


PRESIDENT—The Right Honourable Viscount BRID- 
PORT. 

HEAD MAsTER—Rev. W. TUCKWELL, MLA, late 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

The School will be removed at Easter to the new 
buildings, where space has been provided for a large 











best article next to Sterling Silver thatcan be employed 


sible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 


as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- | 






































finish and durability, as follows :— 

| ‘ ea he 
i |i |e 
Fe 2o 

a | & | fa 
| | | i 
l€s.d/£s.d\£s.d£8.4 

12 Table FOorks.,......0:ss00ee £8 1.1 2.8 6. 

12 Table Spoons ft 210.19 2.138 9.13 6. 

12 Dessert Forks .&.8 F.8 .2 h.. 

12 Dessert Spoons cc.2 Fe. a. 

12 Tea Spoons ........... 16 |. 0. /t 2. fd. | 
| £6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowl: 9.1.28 1, 86.14 28 

2 Sauce Ladles ... Osho: Bele Beles Bx 
| 1 Gravy Spoon ........... P 6.|. 86). 9.). 96) 
| 2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...). 3.(. 4./. 4./. 46] 

1 Mustard Spoon, giltbowl.|. 16). 2.). 2.). 23 
| 1 Pair of Sugar Tongs......). 26. 36. 36. 4 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers......).19 61 3./1 3.1 3. 
| 1 Butter Knife ...... Bis Oele Sele BOT 
| 1 Soup Ladle . ohssOe sie 08 <1 Os 2S. | 
| 1 Sugar Sifter........cccccccee Bits Scho, Maly Oe 
| Tota cccocsvess £9 1611160/12 8 613 “et 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks .,.£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert lés 0d * 
Tea Spoons ... ove - 10s 0d ” 
| Tea and Coffee Sets, Electro Silver, in great variety, | 
| from £3 15s to £21 6s. Dish Covers from £% to £26. | 
Corner Dishes from £7 108 to £18 18s. Warmers, | 
£7 2s 6d to £15 15s. Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., 
at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert | 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating Knives, Forks, and ; 
Carvers, All kinds of replating done bythe patent process. 


\ TILLIAM S. BURTON, Furnishing 
| Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the | 

Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue containing | 
upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, 
with lists of prices and plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, | 
post free. 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman | 
street; 4, 5,and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, | 
London, W. | 

With the present Railway Facilities the cost | 
of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the 
| United Kingdom is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON | 
will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small 
fixed rate. 


” 


additional number of boarders. New boarders will be 
received on Tuesday, the 26th of April. 

Information respecting the nomination of pupils and 
the annual competitions for scholarships, as also the 
General School Prospectus, may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Head Master. 


—The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held in London, and will occupy four days, 
beginning Juae i4th. Forms of entry are now ready 
and may be obtained on application to the Hon. Sec, 
Miss DAVIES, 17 Cunningham place, London, N.W. 
These forms must be returned on or before April 30th. 

Scholarships tenable from October, 1870, will be 
awarded to the Candidates who shal! pass best in the 


} ITCHIN COLLEGE (for WOMEN). 


| Entrance Examination, as follows :— 


1, A Scholarship covering the whole fees for the 
College course, é.e., of the annual value of 100 guiness 
for three years, 

2. A Scholarship covering half the fees for the 
course, #.¢., of the annual value of fifty guineas for three 
years, 


+ He ana ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The FOURTH LECTURE of the SERIES will be 
delivered, on APRIL 12th, by Sir Epwarp S. Creasy. 
Subject: * POETRY.” 

The subsequent Lectures will be as follows:— 

Fifth Lecture, May 10th, by E. J. Poynter, Esq, 
A.R.A; Subject: “Realism and Beauty.” Sixth 
Lecture, June 14th, by Professor C. Cassal; Subject: 
“French Literature and Liberty.” (This Lecture will 
be delivered in French.) ; 

Tickets, which are transferable and will admiteither 
ladies or gentlemen, may be obtained at the Office of 
the College, 2s 6d each. The proceeds will be paid 
over to the Fund now being raised for erecting the 
South Wing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., ; 
Secretary tu the Council, 








TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS ia 
WATER COLOURS. — The SIXTY-SIXTH 


I 
| ANNUAL EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 


April the 25th, at their Gallery, 5 Pall Mal! East, from 
nine till seven. WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GEA 

KR 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully located on the 

margin of the SEA, and very enjoyable in MID- 





SIDE.—MID-SPRING= 


| SPRING, Address, J. BOHN, Lifracombe, North Deron. 
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<MPSON LOW & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
LD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


AN AwotT. Feap., 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


TRUE to HE RSELF. 


«Anne Judge, Spinster,” &c. 3 vols. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ART-JOURNAL. 


with Photographs printed in permanent Pigments. Published 

Monthly, in royal 4to, 28 6d. No II. now ready. 
ILLUSTRATIONS :— 

Painting by Verschur, “ The Stirrup Cup.” 
Scene from Nature, “ Village Street in Switzerland.” 
Print in half-tone, “‘ Netley Abbey.” 
Phototype, “‘ The Muleteer's Love.” 
Edition of the First number is ready for issue. In order to prevent 
t an immediate application for Copies will be necessary. 


By Lovutsa 
By the Author of 


The Second 
gssppointmen 


HEDGED IN. By Evizasetu Stuart Pure ps, 
Anthor of “ The Gates Ajar.” Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


FSSAYS and STORIES. By the late G. W. 


BosanqueT. With an Introductory Chapter by Captain C. B. BkackENBURY, 
RA. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By Rateu Warpo 


Everson. 12mo, cloth, 28; or enamelled boards, Is 6d. Forming the Eighth 
Volume of Low's Authorized Cheap Editions of American Books, 


RURAL and CITY LIFE; or, the Fortunes of 
the Stubble Family. By OLD BooMERANG, Author of “ Australian Capers,” &c, 
Post Svo, cloth, 63. 


TXT —_ r " a ; . 
KILMENY. By Wrttram Beack, Author of 
“Jn Silk Attire.” 3 vols. 

“A decidedly pretty and poetical love 
sory, carefully worked out, which will 
not readily be laid aside until finished.” 
—Daily News. 

“A story which will please, perplex, 
and interest the reader from the first 
chapter to the last...... The characters 
come before the reader, alone or in 


rT al . 
LONGLEAT. By Exteray Lake. 3 vols. 

“As the story is told we feel the | of word-painting—we never read a story 
strangeness of its incidents gradually | that more abouuds in life-like pictures— 
wear off, until they assume an air of | and from the sustained gravity of the 
reality which convinces us the characters styie, notwithstanding the occasional 
are creatures of flesh and blood, and that | humour which relieves it. In no single 
their most trivial actions are leading up | instance has Elleray Lake sketched a 
to consequences which cannot fail in the | scene or recorded a conversation for the 
end to justify the author's design. This | sake of effect, apart from her final pur- 
impression results both from the power | pose.”"—Graphic. 


HITHERTO. By the Author of “The Gay- 


worthys.” 3 vols. 
“Nevercould idyll boast a nobler rustic | the ‘worrying’ of her hideous bonnet. 
loverthan Richard Hathaway, and never | For anything equally good one is thrown 
has a scene of rustic love been described | back upon the recollections of Maggie, in 
with more simple grace and quiethumour |‘The Mill on the Floss.’ "—ZJilustrated 
than the episode of Annie's disgrace and | London News. 


WESTWARD HOE for AVALON in the NEW- 
FOUND-LAND, as described by Captain Ricuarp WuirsourNE, of Exmouth, 
Devon, 1622. Edited and illustrated by T. WHITBURN, 1870. Post Svo, cloth 


antique, 5s. 
The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


PUBLISHED DURING 1869; with an Index of Subjects referring at once 
sand Book that has been published during the Year on any given Subject. 
vo, 5s, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown buildings, 188 Fleet 
Street, 


groups, as soft, clear, and natural as 
figures by Meissonier. The passages in 
which they appear rest upon the mind 
like memories of pictures done by a 
master-hand. "—Athenwum. 

“Mr. Black in this work has quite ful- 
filled the expectations raised by his pre- 
vious stories,”"—/Pall Mall Gazette. 














Just published, in Syo, price Eighteenpence. 

RADES UNIONS and the COSI of LABOUR; a Speech 
delivered in the House of Commons, July 7, 1869. By THOMAS BRASSEY, 

Jun, MP. With additional Statistical Details. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK by PROFESSOR BAIN. 

Now ready, in Two Parts, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

OGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. By ALEXANDER 
Bain, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. The Parts 

may be had separately :— 

Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. 

Part Il. INDUCTION, price 6s 6d. 
London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








In 1 vol. 8¥0, price 8s 6d, cloth. 
JUDGED by HIS WORDS: an Attempt to Weigh a 
certain kind of Evidence respecting Christ. 
familiar enough, but others likely to 


“We predict for this work a large 
escape the observation of any but one 


acceptance amongst the very class for 


whose benefit it was writien...... The! with keen  insight...... We have said 
author assumes throughout a very calm | enough to show that we esteem this a 
and judicial tone, and the s mming-up of | book of considerable merit. Objectors 


may say that its argument is not new, 
but it is certainly new in the manner of 
its exhibition; and the writer deserves 
honour for the dispassionate spirit, the 
logical method, the extreme fairness with 
which its results are presented.’"—Lnglish 
Independent. 

MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


his argument strikes us as valuable for 
is condensed force...... We repeat our 
gratification with this anonymous essay.” 
—English Churchman. : : 

“Very admirably is the character of 
our Lord's teaching exhibited in a num- 
berof particulars, some of them of course 
London: Lone 








“A volume of excellent taste, portly and staple."—Grap hie, 
Tn large crown Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth, new style. 
TH! EVERY-DAY BOOK of MODERN LITERATURE. 

Compiled and edited by George H. TOWNSEND, Author and Editor of “ The 
Manual of Dates 
960 PAGES—365 AUTHORS—365 SUBJECTS. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 








NEW WORKS. 
‘THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No.CCLXVIII. 


APRIL, 1870. [On Wednesday next. 





CONTENTS. 
The VICE-ROYALTY of LORD LAWRENCE. 
JUANA LA LOCA. 
M. DE PARIEU on EDUCATION, 
. EASTLAKE and GIBSON, 
- NON-RESTRAINT in the TREATMENT of the INSANE. 
3. SMITH'S TOUR in PORTUGAL. 
. RENAN'S ST. PAUL. 
The EPIC of ARTHUR. 
. BALLOT NOT SECRET VOTING. 
. EARL RUSSELL'S SPEECHES. 


1 soko 


SON Hs 


1 


M.P. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. [On Monday, May 2. 
“Nodsse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis."—T&RENTIUS, 
“Fitzgerald's patient wife, and the brave womanly daughter of the old fisherman, 
are creations as far above the level of the ordinary Mudie novel as ‘No Appeal’ is 
News. 
W ESTWARD by RAIL; the New Route to 
[ENGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of Indian 
Travel. By JOHN MATHESON, Glasgow, With 82 Illustrations engraved 
A SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. By the 
Rey. A. C. Smirn, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxon, Post 8vo, 63 6d. 
WILLIAM Denson, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian 
Colonies and Governor of Madras, With 2 Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 
ECONOMY of IRELAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUN- 
TRIES. By T. E. Cuirre Lesiir, LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-. 
A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEU- 
TRALITY of GREAT BRITAIN during the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
and Diplomacy, Oxford. Royal 8vo, 16s. 
HE HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
’ 
MLA. 12 vols, 8vo, £8 18s. 
MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN 
College, Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 
THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, andSCEPTICS. 
B.C.L. and M.A. 
Lele, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


LOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraetr, 
N2 APPEAL: a Novel. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
above the ordinary Mudie book in sentiment and morality.”"—///ustrated Midland 
the East. By W. F. RAE. Post 8vo, [Yearly ready. 
on wood. Imperial 8vo, price 31s 6d, (On Thursday next. 
VARIETIES of VICEREGAL LIFE. By Sir 
AND SYSTEMS) and = INDUSTRIAL 
Law. 8yo, 12s. 
Ry MouNTAGUE BeRrNArD, M.A., Chichele Professor of International Law 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanlsh Armada, By JAMES ANTHONY Froups, 
THE 
NATIONS. By the Rev. Georag W. Cox, M.A,, late Scholar of Trinity 
Translated from the German of Dr. E. ZELLER, by OSWALD J. Raewurn, 
By A, BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


Crown 8yo, 14s. 


2 Parts, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d; or separately, Part I. “ Deduction,” 4s ; 
Part IT. “ Induction,” 6s 6d. 


GPEECHES fron THUCYDIDES. Translated 
h into English for the use of Students, with Notes and an Introduction. by 
HENRY MusGrave WILKINS, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. (On Tuesday next. 


N OTES on THUCYDIDES. Books I. IL, 
Fi and If. By J.G. SHepparp, M.A., and L, EvANs, M.A., sometime Fellows 
of Wadham College, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


GCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps 
and Stray Fancies. By Captain J. W. CLAYTON, F.R.GS,, late 13th Light 


Dragoons. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, 


H® ME POLITICS; or, the Growth of Trade 
considered in relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emigration, By DANIEL 
GRANT. 


(THE LETTERS of the RIGHT 
SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS to VARIOUS — 
8v0, 8. 


Syo, 7s. 


T 
HON. 
Edited 
by the Rey. Canon Sir GILBERT F, Lewis, Bart. 


HAKSPEARE’S COMEDY of TWELFTH 
NIGHT, annotated for the Use of Schools and for Private Study. By the 
Rev. J. HUNTER, M.A. 18mo, Is, (Nearly ready. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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JABEZ OLIPHANT. 


A Novel. 


RECREATIONS of a RECLUSE. 


8yo, 21s. 


A RACE FOR A WIFE. 


Langton.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 


vols. crown S8y¥o. 


Second Edition. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W. 


BENTLEY'S LIST. 
In 3 vols. 


In 2 


crown 8vo 


(Next week. 
vols. crown 
(This day. 


By the Author of “ Breezie 
[Now ready. 


In 


(Vou ready. 


3 





Now ready, 


crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF THE RE-ISSUE OF 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


WITH THE AUTHOR'S 


QUAINT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Volumes I. and II. already published. 





Now ready, in feap. Svo, cloth, price 6s. 


POEMS BY LORD TEIGNMOUTH. 


E. MOXON, 


SON, and CO., 44 


Dover street, W. 





MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 
On March 31 will be published, price 1s, Part I. of 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 


By CHARLES 


With Illustrations by S. 


To be completed in 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 


3 DICKENS 


L, FILprs. 


193 Piccadilly. 


DROOD. 


TWELVE MONTHLY Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick ” 


Copperfield.” 


and 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Brave Lady. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 
“A Brave Lady’ is sure to be popular.” —Daily News 
“ A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, 
showing a tender sympathy with human nature, and 
permeated by a pure and noble spirit."—Zxaminer. 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 


ef “No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A capital story. It is intensely interesting, and 
‘deserves to attract a wide circle of readers. The 
heroine is unmistakably original and fascinating.”"— 


St. Bede's. By Mrs. Eiloart. 


“This stor. is well told, the plot is ingenious, and 
the most scrupulous could take no exception to the 


moral of the tale.”"—At/enwum. 
The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of “ Raymond's Heroine,” &e, 3 fom - 
[April 13 
Hagar. By the Author of “St. 


OLAVE’S,” &e. 3 vols. 
“A book to be cherished in the reader's memory. 
The story is full of strong human interest, and is rich in 
beautiful bits of description.”—Z.raminer. 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 
By GreorGe WeEBBE DaseENtT, D.C.L. FOURTH 
EDITION. 3 vols. 

THE TrMes.—' This is a very interesting novel; wit, 
humour, and keen observation abound in every page, 
For a long while we have not met a work of fiction 
containing such a fund of entertainment.” 


BELL TAINSH, Author of “St. Alice,” &e. 3 vols. 
“Mr, Tainsh is always on the side of what is right, 
and pure, and noble. To much of this book we can 
give hearty praise. The story has considerable 
interest.” —Spectator. 
Hurst and BiAckerrt, 13 


Great Marlborough street, 


Just published, feap. Svo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


THE IMMORTALS; 


OR, GLIMPSES OF PARADISE. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
“This is in many respects a remarkable work, and 








one calculated to add to Mr. Michell’s well-ests hed 
reputation as one of our best living poets. Of his theories, 
whether facts or not, there is no question of their 
exceeding beauty.”"—London Scotsman. 
“There is great power in this poem.”—New 
Magazine. 
“The range of his view is beyond all doubt magnifi- 
cent."—Sun. 





Monthly 


Pancras lane, Cheapside, | 


London: WILLIAM TEG6, 





= 


Mr. 


DIXON'S 


$s NEW WORK. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Llustrations, 


FREE RUSSIA. 


By W. 
America 


HEPWORTH DIXON, 
" * Her Majesty's Tower,” 


&e, 


Author of “New 


Tivrst and BLAOKETT, 13 Great Marlborough strect. 





By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., 
‘A Manual of 
matical, Physical, and Political, 


Author of 


SECOND EDITION. 


FACTS AND DATES; 


Or, the Leading Events in Sacred and Profane History, 
and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences: 
the Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and 
Natural Method. 

For Schools and Private Reference. 


Modern Geography, 
* &e., &e. 


F.R.G.S., 
Mathe- 


With a copious Index, pp. 333, crown 8vo, price 4s. 


“A most valuable book of referenc 
immense service to the students of history.’ 


the Schoo!master, 


* which will be of 
"—Papers for 


* A wonderfully elaborate production...... Deep rever- 


ence fo 


r the Bible breathes through the 


London Weekly Review. 
* The chief feature is an extremely simply system of 


mnemonics, by 


means of 
words attached to each fact 


which 


with them a string of figures.”"—Guardian, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Sm GEORGE RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 
This day, 


ONTOLOGY ; 


By Sir GeorGe Ramsay, 
“Instinct and Reason,” 


Author of 


London: JAMES WALTON, 137 Gower street. 


small 8vo, 


3s 6d. 


a few appropriate 
or event are made to carry | 


or, THINGS EXISTING. 


Bart., 


Psychology,” &. 


THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


9s 


This day is published, price 2s. 


FOUR 


Christ : 


1. Jesus 
2. Great Men. 
By KEsHUB 


Europe 
{and Asia. | 
CHUNDER 


SEN, 


LECTURES. 


3. Regenerating Faith. 


4, Future Church. 
with 


Preface by Soputa DOBSON COLLET. 


8. 


Demy 8vo, 


London: W. H. 
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is 6d, 


ALLEN 


and Co., 


free by post 5s, 
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LONGMUIR, ALN D, 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 
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the conscientious tho ughtfulne ss of a sincere student, and occasionally 
throw new light on topics of considerable interest." —A(henwum. 


HE POPULATION of an OLD PEAR TREE; 
or, Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E. VAN BruysseL. Edited 
by the Author pi” The Heir of Redelyffe.” Crown vo, with Illustrations 

by Becker, 6s,+ [Just ready. 
¢ 


JOBE "DITION of LYDEN’S 
LOBE EDITION f DRYDEN’S 
POETICAL WORKS, Edited, with a Memoir, revised Text and Notes, by 
W. D. Curistiz, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Globe 8yo, 3s 6d. 
[Just ready. 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, This Day. 
BISHOP TEMPLE’S SERMONS preached in 


the CHAPEL of RUGBY SCHOOL, in 1858-59-60, Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, with the most recent discoveries and additional Illustrations. 
nal wc ’ . i, . abl ‘ Vr YT 
POE ESSOR ROSCOE'S “SPECTRUM 
ANALYSIS.” Six Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and 
Chromolithographs. Medium 8yo, 21s. (Shortly. 


FIFTH THOUSAND, 18mo, cloth, price 5s 6d 


NORMAN LOCKYER’S ELEMEN- 


M2 
TARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra 
of the Sun, Stars, and Nebule, and numerous Illustrations. 


NTARY 


By J. FoRBEs- 
[This day. 


UESTIONS onLOCKYERSELEME 
» LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Schools. 
ROBERTSON. 18mo, 1s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
G YSTEMS of LAND TENURE in VARIOUS 
eee of Essays published under the sanction of the 
Cobden Club, 


HE LAN 


for the Times. 
Syo, 12s, 


a Series 
8yo, 12s. 


.D-WAR in IRELAND: a History 
By JAMES GODKIN, Author of “ Ireland and her Churches.” 


SECOND EDITION, Revised. 


N LABOUR : its WRONGFUL CLAIMS 
and Rightful Dues —its Actual Present and Possible Future. By W. T. 
THORNTON, Author of “A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” 8wvo, 14s. 


N ATTHEW ARNOLD’S POETICAL 
i WORKS. Complete Edition. Vol. I—Narrative and Elegiac Poems. 


Vol. Il.—Dramatie and Lyric Poems, 2 vols. extra feap. 8vo, each 6s, 


RTHUR HUGH CLOUGH'’S POEMS and 


~ PROSE REMAINS, with a Selection from his Letters, and a Memoir. 
Edited by his WIFE. With a Portrait. 2 yols. crown Svo, 21s, 

MSs ROSSETTIS “Gt )BLIN MARKET,” 
and Other Poems. Second Editi ith Two Illustrations, Feap, svo, 5s. 





“To read these poems after ‘o toe ured cae skilful, but not original: 


POEM of 800. lines by GEORGE ELIOT. 








Price ls, 


iia. 


‘NEW CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS, 


MITH'S WEALTH of NATIONS; an Jp. 


quiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, 
Smitu, LL.D, Edited, with Notes, by Professor ROGERS. 2 yols, By Aux 
Portrait, 21s. [This doyt 


Fek (MS of ANIMAL LIFE; being Outling 
of Zoological Classification based upon Anatomical Investigation, nd ill 

trated by Descriptions of Specimens and of Figures, By G, BOuestr 

M.D., F.B.S., Linacre Professor of Physivk 8v0, 16s, ut, 





gy, Oxford. 


[Vou ready, 

A GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK PROSE; 
b ‘4 Dt on of tl 1 t Passages he ( 

Wrie “, ag cd led dhe a Ni ts a Lats Rages Pr 

and J. E. L. SHADWELL, B.A. Exira feap. Svo, 4s 6d, [This day, 


COUSTICS : THEORETICAL. 


W. F. DONKIN, M.A., 


Part I, By 


F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford, 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Now ready, 
EE AEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC 
Designed mainly for the nse of Students in the Universities. By Taoyas 


Fowler, M.A. With Notes and Index. 


MANUAL of ANCIE NT HISTORY, from 


the Earliest Times to the Fall of the rn Empire. By G, neat 
M.A. 8yo, Ids, : 


MANUAL of POLITICAL 


for Schools and Colleges. By Profe 


with Index, extra fceap. Svo, 4s 6d. 


A 
KYA ANGELIA SACRA From the 
Text of Mill, Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. (This day. 


Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and Published by MACMILLAN &00, 
LONDON, Publishers to the University. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 63, 


ECONOMY, 


ssor RoGERS. Second Edition, revised 


GRACE. 


OXFORD: 


RECENT NOVELS. 


FSTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of 


“ The Private Life of Galileo.” 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 

“The book will certainly be read without weariness, for the reader will 
find as he goes on that his interest is always kept up by something in the 
way of character, or description, or incident.’—Athenwum. 

“Whether the scene is in France or England, our author is equally 
happy in his delineation of character. Not a chapter is tedious, and the 
foibles of the different characters are well taken off. The book will 
thoroughly repay perusal." —J/ohn Bull. 

“A really pleasant book. There is freshness and even originality in its 
conception, while its execution is easy and graceful. The book may be 
safely and warmly recommended." —G/obe. 


\ . . i Cae ) r rat 
T HE STORY of PAULINE: 
graphy. By. G. C. CLUNEs. 

“Told with delightful vivacity, thorough appreciation of life, and s 
complete knowledge of character, it is difficult to lay the volumes down 
from the time the reader arrives with Pauline at Paris till the momentof 
the last dénouement.”—AManchester Examiner. 

“Madame de Vignon’s manoeuvres are very amusing; and her character, 
with its feline suppleness, its smooth deceit, its irresistible fascination, its 
utter callous selfishness, is very cleverly drawn.”"—Z£xraminer. 


HE CAGED LION. C. M. Yowce, 
Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe.”. Crown 8vo, with 6 Illustrations, 6s. 
well read, and that it will be mueb 


an Autobio- 


2 vols. crown Syo, 21s. 





“ We think the work deserves to be 
enjoyed."—Spectator. 

“The book may be cordially rec 

“ Will, with young people especially, t 


OEDBURY. By Miss A. 
crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

\ ALBONE: an Oldport Romance. 
L 


HIGGINSON, Feap. Syo, 2s 6d. 


readers.” —Glole. 
vurite."—Daily News, 


ommended to young 
2 a great fav 





Keary. 3. vols 


By T. W. 


ue LILY of LUMLEY. By Eprra Munyzr. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








verse which has been issued of late, is like passing from a picture gallery: 7 ¢ » Tl > pT ) : » P 
with its well-feigne d semblant ’e of nature, to the real nature out of doors, HE C HAI LET ot l EARLS. By the Author 
wes *h ati tn us with the waving grass and the pleasant sh sek of the of “ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 2 vols. crown Syo, 12s.” 
wreeze,”"—Athenvum. 2 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
— _ = a NM $e — oo — — = 
LONDON: Printed hy JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midd! - at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the ‘ ‘SP ECTATOR” 





Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday 


ril 9, 1870. 
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